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N the Contemporary Review for the present month Sir Edmund 
Verney writes an indignant article under the heading, 

“ Iniquities of Poor- Law Administration,” which is 
timely and to the point. We are now approaching the 
hardest season of the year, when the treatment of the 

poor becomes a crucial and pressing question. Further, 
additional interest attaches to the article owing to the appoint- 
ment by the Government of a Commission to enquire into 
the whole subject, and no doubt at an early date the result will 
be a very thorough-going emendation of the legislation bearing 
on the relief of the poor. While feeling much sympathy with 
the view set forth by Sir Edmund Verney, we scarcely think 
that he approaches the matter in the proper spirit. Some 
of the iniquities that he recounts have an_ historical basis. 
His chief point is that with many boards relief is 
administered without rules—the guardians ‘ deliberately prefer 
to be influenced by the caprices and impulses of the moment, 
which they quaintly call ‘dealing with each case on its merits’; 
and experienced guardians know how to play on the resentments 
and emotions of their brethren.” In addition, reporters are 
not admitted, and the chief witness is the relieving officer, who 
is not on oath. In a word, there is a great absence of formality 
in the discussion of the questions that arise out of the Poor 
Law administration, but that was of the verv essence of the 
ancient system. According to the old Poor Law, each parish 
was responsible for its own paupers, and if a man fell on evil 
days when far away from his native hamlet he was sent back 
to it. Unquestionably, if the conditions had not changed, 
that would have remained the lest method of treatment, 
for all our experience goes to show that when cast-iron rules 
ure adopted injustice is sure to follow. The truth is that 
each case stands on its merits, and it is an easy matter to 
represent a man as being unworthy of relief when all the 
circumstances are not known. But it was assumed that the 
neighbours of the persons seeking relief would have an intimate 
know.edge of their circumstances, which would be a better guide 
than formal evidence. Sir Edmund Verney is inclined to scoff 
at the phrase considering ‘‘each case on its merits,” but 
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there is much to be said in itsfavour. It often happens that thrift. 
lessness and even vice are to a large extent effects of character 
inherited at birth ; and though it may often appear that a man has 
thrown away or misused his chances, those who know him in. 
timately may also be aware that something of this kind was inevit. 
able. We take that only as the first case that suggests itself, but 
those who have had experience as members of rural boards of 
guardians will be able to add a hundred others, in which the guar. 
dians themselves have been able toadd just that trifle of intimate 
knowledge that enabled the board as a whole to act with the 
combination of kindness and discretion which is so necessary jp 
dealing with the poor. Unfortunately in one way, things hive 
greatly changed now, and it would not be possible to hol! a 
parish responsible for its paupers. For one thing, facilitie , of 
travel have been increased to such an enormous extent that © ice 
at least in their lives the poorest of the poor are able, if 1 ey 
wish, to migrate to a considerable distance, and are much n ore 
easily lost sight of than they were in days when England was jot 
so densely populated. However, the callings of men have! en 
multiplied to an immense degree, and some of these—particul: ly 
those connected with the railway—often necessitate a chang of 
abode. 

We need not go further into the subject, because all whol ve 
even a superficial acquaintance with it will agree that a rev: -al 
of the old state of things is altogether out of the question. it 
those conditions have left behind the tradition that the c: es 
which come up should be discussed in what is much m re 
closely akin to a family council than to a court of jus: :e. 
Sir Edmund Verney’s proposition, then, is that in Poor I ww 
administration there is much injustice and oppression. He ¢ es 
on to point out that often a grave scandal occurs, though ye 
cannot see why he holds the guardians responsible for t. is 
“After the death of a pauper he is found to have posses ed 
unsuspected wealth” is one of the statements, ‘or to have : ch 
relations anxious to bury him = sumptuously,” but we an 
scarcely see how the guardians are responsible for either of 
these scandals, if the word scandal be allowed. As long as 
human nature remains what it is, there will be eccentrics among 
the pauper class who will seek relief. even though they cre 
possessed of the hoardings of a lifetime, and we know 
no change in the Poor Law administration that would cet 
ridof these. After all, the guardians have redress in their own 
hands, since they can make a claim on the estate for the money 
they have expended on an undeserving case. The third example 
brought forward by Sir Edmund Verney is that of a guardian 
‘who drops out from the board, the case of his protégé no longer 
has his advocacy, and the board find on enquiry that they have 
been imposed upon for years.”” Here again we have a grievance 
that it is difficult to get rid of. For our own part, we do 
not think that it is a very frequent occurrence, although Sir 
Edmund Verney may have been unfortunate in coming across it 
more than once. 

When, however, we come to examine the plea for reform 
that Sir Edmund Verney puts forward we find ourselves 
much more in accord with him. It is undoubtedly true that the 
Poor Law, which did good work seventy years ago, has not now 
behind it the sanction of the best public opinion. [or the aged 
and the infirm a more humane policy is required. Sir Edmund 
Verney’s proposals are, first, that entire publicity should be 
insisted upon. In this he is probably right, though his 
opinion is at least open to criticism and discussion. His 
contention is that elections should be cheapened and simplified, 
and guardians should be paid. We are not so sure about 
this; much voluntary work has been very well done. The 
citizen’s patriotism which urges him to undertake such duties is 
by no means unwholesome in its influence. Sir Edmund Verney’s 
proposition that women as well as men should be chosen as 
guardians, does not call for much comment. There is no doubt 
that the feminine characteristics are in many respects more suit ible 
for dealing with the infirm and poor than are the masculine, and 
we do not anticipate that much objection would be raised to this. 
But the changes Sir Edmund Verney advocates do not seein 
quite strong enough to meet the case. His contention that t 
parish ‘is too small a unit of representation” is much more to 


_the point. We shouid have said rather that it is too irregular a 


unit. Means should be taken to ensure a more correct division 
of the population, but this, and several other questions alon 
with it, we may expect to be very thoroughly gone into by t 
Commission appointed for the purpose, and until we have | 
report before us it is somewhat ot a waste of time to arg 
the matter out. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Tennai 
( Mrs. Tennant is the youngest daughter of the H 
Percy Scawen Wyndham, and married, in 1895, Mr. Edwa 
Priaulx Tennant, eldest son of Sir Charles Tennant, of 1 
Glen, Innerleithen. 
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T the present moment the study of foreign politics is 
L more fascinating than it has been for a long time. 
4 The treaty between Great Britain and Japan has 
caused much searching of hearts on the Continent; 
but the result, so far, appears to be good. Ilussia, 
far irom resenting the new alliance, appears to be some- 
what relieved by it. The general common-sense of the people 
appears to tell them that the Far East policy was not only 
an extremely expensive one, but fatuous and ineffectual. 
Russia must inevitably gain in strength by withdrawing her 
ambitions from Persia and India, and in that caseacloser under- 
standing with Great Britain will be to heradvantage. Germany 
is probably the least satisfied of all the Continental countries. 
She sees Great Britain drawn into close relations with France, 
Japan, and, we may add, the United States, while there is very 
littie chance of driving a wedye between this country and Russia. 
Thus Germany, for the moment, is the most isolated of Conti- 
nental countries, and the projects for which her Navy has been 
built are thwarted. If those subjects of the Kaiser who see that 
a peace policy is far the best for Germany in these circum- 
stances assert themselves, the indirect benefits arising from the 
Anglo-Japanese union will be very great indeed. 





The revenue returns for the quarter ending at Michaelmas 
are much more satisfactory than those for the preceding three 
months, as they show an increase of revenue amounting to close 
upon a million, and thus convert a decrease at June into an 
increase for the half-year. This is one of the most satisfactory 
proofs we have yet had that trade in the country is improving 
and that the commercial stagnation is coming to an end. We 
must read the figures side by side with those that tell of a great 
revival ia the East Coast iron trade, and the other signs of 
coming prosperity. Mr. Austen Chamberlain must be well 
satisfied, as, in introducing the Budget, he took a somewhat 
despondent view of the prospects of the next twelve months, 
and seemed to anticipate a deficit. But if things go on as they 
are now a surplus is fairly well assured. The news will be the more 
welcome inasmuch as the care of the unemployed threatened to 
become a serious task during the approaching winter. 


It would appear that an important change is imminent in 
the affairs of the Royal Agricultural Society. On Monday a 
provincial newspaper published what was called an authoritative 
statement—that it was resolved to sell Park Royal and also the 
premises in George Street, to discard the idea of a permanert 
showyard, and to return to the migratory system. An official 
communication that can scarcely be called a denial has been 
issued, but all that can be inferred from it is that the reported 
decision had not, at the time of its promulgation, been officially 
arrived at. It seems, however, to be the only sensible course. 
The Royal is, undoubtedly, floundering in difficulties, and it will 
become much more efficient if resolute steps are taken to get rid 
ofthem. Perhaps it is not too much to say that a thorough 
reorganisation of the society is the most essential requirement of 
tho moment. No one who knows anything about agriculture is 
blhad to the excellent work it has done, or to the fact that this 
annual show is nearly, if not quite, the finest in the world; but 
it wants a little more business capacity at the back of its 
no .nagement to make it a sound commercial venture. There is no 
ne:d for it to pay any profit, but the society would increase greatly 
1b power if its income could be made to square with its expenditure. 
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Lord Londonderry the other day made a highly-important 
speech as to the policy of the Board of Education in regard to 
the feeding of children. He evoked some dissent from the audience 
by stating in broad and simple terms that he regarded it as the 


duty of the Board of which he is head to see to the educational 


wants of the children, and that the question of feeding the 


very poor is one devolving upen other authorities. It is 
extremely easy to wax sentimental over this question, and 


to paint with more or less truth the sufferings of very poor 


children, but, on the other hand, a little reflection would 
convince some of the enthusiasts that there are many deep 


principles involved, chief of which is the responsibility of 
the fathers and mothers for their offspring and the maintenance 


of those home relations that have done so much to strengthen 


and advance society in Great Britain. It is no new thing for 
the State to accept the responsibility for the outcast and unfor- 
tunate, and to see that they do not lack the necessary amount of 
nourishment, but it is necessary to limit the performance of its 
duty to what properly appertains to the State. If the functions 
of the natural guardians of the children were to be performed by 
an outside body we cannot imagine that the result would in the 
end be beneficial. 











It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
Fruit Growers’ Conference which is to be opened on Tuesday 
under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society. That 
increased acreage has been devoted to fruit-growing during the 
last twenty-five years or so is evidenced by the figures given in 
the annual agricultural reports; but the calling is not pursued 
in a very scientific manner, and the object of the conference will 
be to throw light on the best methods of growing and marketing 
fruit. Some of the greatest living experts have been called upon 
to address the meetings, and at the first of these Mr. George 
Bunyard will speak on “ The Best Varieties to Grow,” a subject 
the importance of which cannot be over-estimated. Un the 
same day another discussion will take place on *“ Foreign Com- 
petition and How to Meet It”; “Grading and Packing” will 
be dealt with by Mr. James Harper, while Mr. Herbert Pantin 
and Dr. Goethe —formerly director of the Imperial lruit Schools 
on the Rhine—wiil explain the Continental methods, from which 
we have much to learn. ‘Fungoid and Insect Pests” will be 
the chief subject on Wednesday, and the speakers include Pro- 
fessor Theobald, Mr. George Massee of Kew, and Mr. Cecil 
Warburton. Land tenure, railway grievances, and kindred 
subjects will provide abundant material for discussion on thie 
ensuing days. 

ANNIVERSARY. 
O! Day pass gently that art come again. 
Turn memory’s spear, and may thy vespers close 
Upon a twilight olorous of the rose, 
That hangs a crimson head in the white rain. 
No virtue is there in remembered pain. 
The past is sleeping; watching its repose 
I shudder, lest those weary lids unclose, 
And I be folded in its coils again. 

ei P 

A ceremony that goes far to recall the simple piety of our 
ancestors was performed last Sunday at Yarmouth, when a 
congregation of 3,000 people assembled in the parish church fot 
the purpose of engaging in the service of the Blessing of the 
Nets. The altar was suitably adorned for the occasion. Instead 
of the white flowers one is accustomed to see at Easter, or the 
fruits of the earth that adorn it at the harvest festival, or the 
holly sacred to Christmas, great herring-nets were wreathed 
round it. The hymn sung was one dear to fishermen —‘* Come, 
messmates, tis time to hoist the sail”; but the crucial moment 
came when the vicar took the nets in his hand, invoked 
the Divine blessing upon them, and asked protection for his 
‘brothers going forth from this parish to gather in the harvest 
of the sea.” The rite is one that we would gladly see extended. 
It is as true to-day as it was when the words were written that 
“They that go down to the sea in ships . . . see the works 
of the Lord and his wonders in the deep,” and thos? who fish 
for herring off the East Coast of England take their lives in 
their hands just as much as the ancient fishermen did. 
That they should do so, not only with the bravery which belongs 
to their class, but with pious hope and resignation, is certainly 
not likely to injure the true interests of the calling. 


The introductory speech made by Mr. Brudenell Carter at 
the opening of the medical session of St. George’s Hospital 
forms a very weighty document. Nothing is being so 
radically changed by modern discoveries as the learning of the 
physician. As Mr. Brudenell Carter pointed out, an entirely new 
ideal of his duties has dawned upon the medical man. His 
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proper function is to avert disease more than to cure it. Most 
of the ills the flesh is heir to are due to certain well-ascertained 
causes, most of which have some connection with sanitation, and 
if attention were paid beforehand to healthiness in the conditions of 
life, disease would soon be reduced within certain well-defined limits. 
He also pointed out that the new theory of physics profoundly 
affects medicine. The medieval doctor--and, indeed, the 
doctor of comparatively recent times—believed in certain entities 
which he called elements, but modern research goes to show, in 
Mr. Brudenell Carter’s words, that “all the apparent varieties of 
matter were alike built up of units of electricity of almost 
inconceivable minuteness arranged in different combinations with 
an all-pervading ether.” The acceptance of this theory demands 
that the education of the medical man of the future should be so 
arranged as to enable him to deal with it. Physics have assumed 
a new importance in medicine, and open the way to such 
research as our forefathers did not dream of. At the present 
moment it would be difficult to name any career that is so full of 
interest as that of the medical man, who is a student as well as 
a practitioner, as he should be, and joined with that interest 
is the knowledge that his art is one of the most beneficial that 
has been devised by man. 


The death of Sir Donald Stewart deprives England of one 
of those strong men who in the past have been responsible for 
extending the bounds of the Empire. There are few, however, 
who have left behind them closer and dearer friends. He lived 
hard in a sense, because his physique seemed one that late hours 
and toil could not injure, but he was a very martinet at duty. 
Up betimes in the morning, whatever had been the amusement of 
the evening before, and zealous to the point of over-strictness in 
the discharge of his responsibilities. He was not merely astrong 
man himself, but he had the capacity to develop all that was 
strong in others, or if they were incurably weak, speedily to find 
it out. It was generally thought that he was just on the eve ofa 
very brilliant career, and his death at forty-five will be deeply 
regretted by all who are able to appreciate the value of such men. 


Anyone who has spent a winter in Canada knows what 
an important part the ice plays in forming bridges over the 
rivers, by which thoroughfare is carried on safely for months. 
Then the thaw comes, and these bridges are a thing of 
the past. In Texas the river Colorado is “bridged” in a 
much more permanent fashion. For over twenty-five miles 
logs have “jammed” so tightly from bank to bank that now 
the covering could not be moved except—if at all—at a 
very great expense. At first it was a slight “jam,” which 
a few men might have dealt with, but it has grown at an 
enormous rate, and in some places has become solid ground, 
with vegetation and trees growing on it. Roads have been 
cut over which teams cross from bank to bank as unconcernedly 
as though a great river was not rushing swiftly underneath. Tiis 
monster raft has become an object of interest to tourists, 
but the authorities are taking steps to break it up as soon 
as possible. 





The Highlands have enjoyed better weather than often falls 
to their lot ior the saving of their corn crops, which, in that 
country, means, of necessity, oats. On the other hand, the hay 
crop, though not bad in itself, was lost in many parts through 
the wet weather at hay harvest time. Nevertheless, the prices 
of stock are good in Scotland generally, as well as the prices of 
sheep and lambs. The famous herd of Highland cattle belonging 
to the late Lord Southesk was sold the other day at good 
averge figures, the highest price for a single beast being £200. 


Just at thisseason, when so many English visitors are leaving 
the Highlands and returning to less picturesque home scenery, 
the peculiar beauty of the glens and corries is greatly enhanced 
by the autumnal hues which begin to appear on the bracken, 
birch, and rowar. It is thus even in normal years, when the 
fern assumes the russet which contrasts so well with the purple 
heather, and the small leaves of the birch become like tny plates 
of goid; but this year especially the splendour of the rowan’s 
scarlet is more striking than we have seen it before. There is a 
heavy crop of the scarlet berries, but the vividness of the foliage, 
throwing out such a striking note of colour, while most of the 
trees are still in summer green, is quite above its common pitch, 
and recalls to those who have seen them the sumachs and 
maples of Virginia. 5 


The present season is the last of Lord Burtou’s long tenancy 
of the fine forest of Glenquoich, where the King has been his 
euest for a week cr so in the stalking-time of the last two years. 
It is probable that no lessor of a forest ever betore had a tenant 
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who has done so much to improve deer. Lord Burton entere 


| 
on the business of improvement with far greater zeal and 
knowledge than have been shown by even most owners 0} 
forests, and his efforts were very well rewarded by increase jy 
the weights, heads, and numbers of the stags.  Practicilly 
speaking, he turned sheep ground into first-rate forest. Gienquoic) 
is a most attractive place for a rich mari’s autumn residence 
with its yachting facilities in the beautiful Loch Hourn, which 
runs up from the sea and gives access to all the lovely scenery 
of the West Coast; but with all its attractions it will hardly ‘ind 
again so good a tenant as Lord Burton. 


Unless the latter weeks of the fishing make him some 
substantial amends, the salmon angler will have a heavy chirge 
to bring against the clerk of the weather. There was a ¢ jod 
deal of rain, too much indeed, to feed the Scottish salmon ri: ers 
in late July, August, and early September. They were run: ing 
in spate too high for success in fishing. No doubt it gay. a 
chance for fish to cone up, and was so far good, and as the s; xte 
went down there was a spell of good water for the fishing. Sut 
it ran down only too quickly, as its manner is in these day of 
surface drainage, and the succeeding weeks were virtually wit! >ut 
rain, so that there has been no water at all to speak of, anc no 
fish in consequence have been caught. But the last weeks ire 
generaily the best ; Scotland is seldom without rain in the e rly 
part of October, and there is still time for the salmon to run. ~ 


THE GOLDEN LEAVES. 
(From “ Le Silence des Heures,” by Henry Spiess.) 


The leaves of gold, the leaves of death, 
All the summer leaves are falling 

Into the wind’s imperious breath, 

Into the wind that summoneth 

With an eternal calling, calling. 


Across the shivering mist of rain, 
Towards the scent of winter’s track 
They wing their flight, a scattered train, 
While the frail branches seem in vain 
To long and long to hold them back. 


And all the summer goes with them, 
And all the lovely hope of spring, 
For as the tempests scourge their stem, 
The bare trees mourn their diadem, 
And bow their heads remembering. 
Oh! barren trees, oh! hearts that weep, 
The song-time of your youth recalling, 
While in the wind’s relentless sweep 
The golden leaves you could not keep, 
The summer leaves are falling, falling. 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


The East Coast herring fishing has lately come to an end 
for the season, and the results have for the most part been very 
poor. ‘he great exception to the rule is supplied by the 
Shetlands, where the herrings have been in far more than their 
normal numbers. Elsewhere, unfortunately, they have been far 
below the normal standard, so that there is lamentation down 
all the Scottish East Coast. The ichthyologist may fi 1 food for 
speculation in the presence of the herring shoals so much further 
North than it is usual for their large numbers to appear; but, 
perhaps, speculation rather than conclusion is his frequent 
share. It is not on the East Coast only that a poor herring: 
fishing season means hard times in the winter, for the fishermen 
work largely on the share-ol-profits principle, and come from ail 
parts of Scotland, many of them from the islands on the West 
Coast. 


The camel bas been introduced into some of the more arid 
pirts of Australia with such great success as a beast of burden, 
that the question whether the camel might not profitably be used 
is well worth the consideration of the heads of other parts of the 
I:mpire which are subject to long drought and a scarcity ot 
drinking water over many miles. The main merit of the beast 
in such circumstances is, of course, its ability to travel so long 
without drinking. It appears to be very enduring in extren es 
of temperature, and almost indifferent to heat. It is at its be t, 
compared with other animals, for transport work in soft sand, t 
broad spread of its foot supporting it on the soft surface. It is 
virtually of no use at all on ground that is wet and slippery, ad 
our punitive expedition to Abyssinia many years ago sutfer d 
the loss of a great many of its transport camels which slipp 4d 
and injured themselves. 


The information that a further large portion of the sea c. fl 
has been washed away, or has fallen in in consequence of und: 
mining by the sea at Southwold, may give us serious occasi 
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fr asking whether a Parliamentary Commission might not be 
appointe | with advantage to enquire into a condition of things 
that begins to be really grave, and, if possible, to suggest a 
remedy. The interests of ilivi jual landowners are mz unifestly 
too small to admit of their taking such action, in the way of 
constru ting piers, vroins, or sea-wé ills, as could be really effective 
‘n staying the constant damage, yet the national asset in the lan] 
that is ‘hus being lost is considerable, and it does not seem 
jmposs le that a measure of Governmental relief, assisted by 


4 rate levied on the landowners or corporations in proportion 
to their property on the threatened seacoast, might effect 
something that would stop further encroachments. An expert 


authcriiy on the best means to the end would naturally have a 


place 1: any such Comunission if it were appointed. 
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For some years past Egypt has been a land of steadily- 
advancing prosperity. Unfortunately, although the permanent 
causes of this improvement are morally certain to endure, it is 
no less apparent that the immediate prospect is not one to inspire 
confidence. A “low Nile” is a national calamity in Egypt, and 
a “low Nile” is virtually assured in the forthcoming season. It 
is quite certain that a great deal of the misery and famine which 
this would otherwise have meant will be prevented by the 
‘¢ barrages’? which ensure a considerable irrigation, even with a 
“bad Nile’; but in spite of them it is to be feared that the 
distress will be great. The idea that the climate of Exzypt is 
permanently changing is quite dispelled by the recent report of 
Captain Lyons, R.E., head of the Esyptian Survey and Meteoro 
logical Department. 


SHADOWS OF ETERNITY. 


\'O friends were once riding towards a little, common- 
place country town, and when they were about a mile 
from it, as they reached some rising ground, one of 
them said to his companion: ‘‘ What a picture that 
would make!” It was a cloudy day, and as the other 

»wards the town he saw the sun from behind a great 

grey cloud send down a few broad rays of light, which 

roofs of the 

the whole 


looked 
mass ¢ 
fell ur on the 
and threw 


houses 

scene isto relief. ‘I never 
saw the place look like that 
before, he said. ‘* You would 
if you took photographs,” 
was the reply. And it can 
hardly be disputed that one 
thing which the extended 


practice of photography is 
doing to quicken the sense 


of the picturesque. Many a 
fleeting aspect of beauty which 
before passed away, if not 


unnoticed, yet unremembered, 
is, by being captured in a 
picture, able in its turn to 
captivate the eye and mind, 
and gain time to make such 
an impression that the sense 
of beauty is immensely 
strengthened and seizes many 
things it missed before. 

It is scarcely too much to 
say that through this spell 
we find new beauties in our 


old cathedrals. They have 
always been amongst the most 
beautiful things in our land, 


they have always made a great 
impression, but now we begin to 
discover not one great impres- 
sion, not a few, not several, but 
a multitude of beautiful aspects 
and effects which, by many eyes 
at least, were unnoticed or un- 
discovered until they were 
seen by some keener eye, 
and were arrested and brought 
into notice by the skill that 
knew how to catch them and 
reproduce them for our know- 
ledge and delight. 

In the few but lovely 
examples here presented, how 
striking are certain aspects of 
cathedral architecture, which 
are essential to its nature but 
easily overlooked. There is 
the royal magnificence with 
which the great House of God 
rises out of the midst of 
human habitations that cluster 


round about it. As you walk 
through the city you may 
See the most ordinary houses 
coming quite close anda 
leavin y little more than the 
widt!: of the street, and, per- 
haps, a space of green turf 
bet een them and the 
fine walls; and it may be 


here ind therean old-fashioned “ 4% 4vaus. 


inn, the White Horse, or the Nelson's I]Iead, or the 
Rose and Crown, and side by side there will be shops repre- 
senting the common needs of men, and, perhaps, a few private 
houses of no great style, suggesting such lives within their 
walls as anyone may live. But then, suddenly, springing from 
their midst and towering far above them, you beh ld that 
building which is in such wondrous contrast to them, which 
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by its very height and grandeur reaches up to Heaven, 
and which nevertheless seems not wholly separate from those 
others, but as it were protecting them, and, at the same 
time, drawing up the souls and hearts of those who dwell 
there till they dream of another city not made with hands, 


Ff. H. Evans. YORK MINSTER: OPENING INTO THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


and in which shall be no mean streets, but everything fashioned 
on a nobler type, and after the pattern in the Mount. The 
pinnacles, tapering to their finest point, go towards the 
sky as far as they can, and witness to the eye as a voice 
would to the ear crying out, ‘*Sursum corda!” The great 
doorway seems to be calling out, ‘Come in hither!’ and the 
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high walls and roof give promise of space for aspiration and 
deliverance from low desire and freedom for the soul to rise, 4 
it will, above the world. 

How very different and yet in its own way how wonder. 
fully expressive is the turret stairway shown in the picture from 
Lincoln. There is no ampli. 
tude of the open sky, with q 
vision of the great towers 
standing up. We are down 
in the glooms and = shadows 
amid vast heights and uper- 
incumbent masses of stone. 
rocklike and immovable, 
Yet a Hand has _ provided 
that they are not mere 
intractable stone and «arth: 
they are arched and arched 
again, and not permitted to 
crush down the man whe must 
walk beneath them. There js 
an upward way, ther are 
steps by which to a -cend, 
and there are windows, even 
in regions like these, vhere 
the same light that baths the 
pinnacles outside can _ enter 
in and be sufficient to walk 
by if too dim for work He 
who starts from the {cunda- 
tion may rise to the summtt 
if he will only have faith to 
go on. 

Again, without the help of 
a picture how many would 
perceive the very fine effects 
of the points of view shown in 
the two openings into the 
north and south transepts at 
York? They are studies in 
the increase of light, staves in 
the transition from darkness to 
dawn, and from midnight to 
noonday. Who can have a 
perception fine enough to 
measure all the gradations? 
And yet when we see them 
marked in such measure as 
we have faculties for, how 
pleasant it is, and how cheering 
and sweetening to the soul 
within us! 

If light comes too gra- 
dually and slowly we 
weary before it comes. 
rushes in with too sudden a 
blaze we are blinded with 
excess. But if it come in due 
portion, enough to make us 
glad and yet not so much as 
to make us dazzled, then there 
is no experience so rich and 
so. beneficent. Those who 
conceived and built _ thes? 
cathedral churches knew how 
to play upon the heart of 
man as a musician plays on 
the organ. Or perhaps it 
would be more true to 
that they reached this gr 
end unconsciously, and simply 
because they themselves 
conceived and wrought with 
their very heart and soul in 
their work. They threw into 
it all their strength and _ all 
their skill, and offered up their 
full life, their joys and sorrows, 
their hopes and fears, to make 
tuese Homes of Worship as 
worthy as they could of that 
purpose and function for waich 
they were to be used. 

It is very delightfu 
notice the way in which the 
from one part of the church to another is adorned with 
scroll-work. To a discerning eye there is always a certain ron 
about a door. It stands for so many things, and may mea 
much of hope or despair, of safety or exposure, of hom 
desolation, of inner sanctity or outside profaneness. But c 
doors the door of a church is most full of suggestion. It is 
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door of the fold, the door of home, the door of the shrine of truth, 


Bridegroom is keeping the 
through it let him 


whither the 
Before any man _ pass 
stand awhile and ponder; let his desire to enter have 
time to grow; let his mind have time to think. What 
shall mark it from any other door? Wherein shall it differ 
from the door of a castle with its great nails of defence? 
[t shall be marked by wandering and lovely curves of iron, 
traced out with the delicacy of creeping flower or branch, and 
making one think: If such be the grace and beauty of the door, 
vhat must that grace and beauty be which is within! 

We may be glad to live in times when these cathedrals, and 
other churches fashioned in the like spirit, are better taken care 
of than once they were. A century ago they were often in 
danger of being allowed to fall to ruin, or, worse still, mangled 
by ignorant and bad taste. It was perhaps the recollection of 
some such falls that inspired the fine simile in Wordsworth’s 
sonnet on Mutability, in which, after dilating on how all ‘ forms,” 
as compared with the “essence” of Truth, change, he says they 


the door leading 


wedding feast. 


‘* Drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
Ilis crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time.” 
And as we have learnt to cherish and guard them against decay, 
and love them for their ancient beauty and their sacred appeal, 
it behoves us to hand on to those who come after, not merely 
their material fabric, but the faith and spirit in which they were 
built, as men who know that though they are but wood and 
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stone, yet because they have been fashioned by piety and their 
forms inspired from above, they have been able to cast uy 
this perishing earth and on the scenes of our transitory life so 
shadows of eternity. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


WituiaAmM H. Dra 


OwLs AS GAME-EATERS. 


AIIE old question of gamekeepers v. owls is raised in 


interesting form by a letter from a correspondent in our 
September 23rd. 
question it raises as to what kind of an owl the captured b 


It was, of course, not a barn owl, because it was ‘* brown.” It wa; 


not a common brown or tawny owl because it was ‘‘ horn 


was notascops, or long-eared or little, owl because it was ‘large’; ar 
of these species would, of course, be quite incapable of any such fer 
our correspondent describes. It can hardly have been a short-eared or 
owl, because, except in exceptional emergencies, they are late autumn 


in Great Britain. 


short-eared owls together attacked a hare (presumably already wound 
common food of the species is field voles, and it is impossible to beli 
it could ever perpetrate the deeds assigned to this bird by our corres; 


What, then, was this ‘‘large horned owl”? 


WHAT WAS IT? 
The only re: 


explanation seems to be that it was a foreigner, probably escap 


confinement. 


keepe 


r? 


The depredations complained of by the ‘ neigi 


were probably the work of the same bird, which was 


roaming, and homeless. It would be interesting to know what happen 


bird after the keeper had killed it. 


keepe 


> 
rs 
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If the carcase is still hanging u 
‘larder ” it would be well to have it examined and _ properly 


fied It would also be interesting to know whet 
pheasant killing has entirely ceased with the elimin 
this one bird. In any circumstances it would | 


unwise for our correspondent to suffer this one inc 
alter his attitude towards owls in general, for it is most 
that the offender was any of our ordinary British ow 
supposing it to have been some extraordinary freak 
short-eared owls—a bird which for some reason had 


nature of its kind—it would be as absurd to turn o1 
because of its sins against all the owl tribe as it w 
to wage a war of extermination against sheep-dogs 
one had turned ‘‘ killer.” 
THE Best ArepLe TREE IN ENGLAND. 
The destructiveness of another kind of bird in 
direction has been unpleasantly forced upon my notic 


ot the house, which I always modestly assert to be ti 


lest I should discover that it is a something which lots o! 
people possess. 
loveliest of apples all to one’s self, and it enormously e1 
the value of a basket of the fruit when sent as a pres 


and never until last year was the fruit seriously attac 
any birds. 
THE Too NUMEROUS STARLING. 


l 


till October 15th, when thirty or so were left. 


were hard at work when the household awoke. 


were worth picking. 
others hung mere bits of rosy shell. 


Some had holes no bigger than a \ 


made a goodly show until September 20th. Then 
weeks earlier than last year—the same thing occurred 


of apples from the whole tree. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL BLACK List. 

If it be folly to wage general war against all « 
cause one individual of an unknown species has taken 
courses, it is even worse folly in the indiscriminate bir 
to shut his eyes to the damage which so many species d¢ 
own opinion is that the agriculturists and fruit-growers 
British Isles would in the aggregate be some hundreds o 
sands of povnds a year better off if the rooks, wood-t 
starlings, sparrows, blackbirds, and (the pity of it !) bul 
were reduced to one quarter of their present num! 
confess also that my heart begins to harden against tits. 


fluttering among the fruit trees in bud-time is almost 
beneficent; but it is hard later in the year to belies 
the benefits of the spring compensate for the wicked and 
ruin which they make when the plums are ripe. 
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The most interesting thing in this lette, is 


Moreover, though a case is on record where three «r four 


possessed of a pheasant-killing mania quite foreign from the 


the last two years by personal experience. There is a c 
apple tree—the apple tree of my eye—growing within fuli view 





apple tree in England. Several experts have failed to identif 
the variety, and Tam not sure that I want to know what it is, 


It is pleasanter to believe that one ha 











friend. Ina good year, like the last, the tree provides me wit! 
some 400 eating apples of truly magnificent size and qualit 


It was picked last year on September 28th—all with 
exception of some forty or fifty apples on the lower branches, 
within reach of the hand from the ground, which were left s 
that any members cf the household might, when the fancy 
seized them, go out and eat an apple fresh from the t 
Thus they remained, with some gradual diminution of numbers 
Early that 
morning, however, a colony of about a dozen starlings 
purple-headed Siberian villains—descended on the tree and 
By the middle 


of the forenoon there were only half-a-dozen apples le!t which 


This year the crop was 
only about one-fourth of the last, but none the less the tree 


starlings repeated their raid, and we rescued only a bare score 





be—I believe it is—true that the work which they do whe 
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atit would be content to fill his little inside from a 
single fruit! But no self-respecting blue-tit condescends 
to breakfast off less than a dozen plums, pecking in each 
a hole no bigger than a pea, and leaving all the rest to 
spoil or fall a prey to wasps, which go to work with 
. thusiasm at the opening which the bird has made for 
them. It may be that the grubs, which he picked out 
of tue buds in the early part of the year, would have 
destroyed more fruit than he does; but when he destroys 
50 1 uch more than he needs it is hard not to feel sinfully 
towards him. And, after all, if he is going to ruin 
practically the whole crop of a tree, weil, he might 
almust as well have le{t it to the grubs, 
A MISSEL-THRUSH’S SINGING POWERS. 

If the apple-hunger seized the starlings earlier this 
yes! than usual, and the majority of migrants seem to 
be taying later, another bird has also anticipated 


his customary dates. A missel-thrush has for a number 
of cars been my tenant in the big elm tree, paying his 
rer’ punctually in song. For the two summer quarters— 
fr Lady-day to Michaclmas—he lives rent free ; 
ind :d, he goes away on holiday for most of the time. 


Bu. this year he has turned up and begun to make 
sett cment before quarter-day. We heard him first on 


Sc; ember 27th, and since then he has ‘* obliged ” with 
sol regularity, though not with the abandon that 
is glorious in the wind-swept days of January and 
Fel.uary. I wish, by the way, that readers of COUNTRY 
Li. would in this coming winter make some observa- 
tio: in regard to the missel-thrush’s singing powers, for 


two years ago this bird (I like to think it is always 
the same bird) accomplished a_ performance which 
I fave some bashfulness in mentioning, because it 
alusys seems, even to me who know it for a fact, almost 
incredible. He sang for something over seven hours 
without cessation, It was astormy day in early January, 
ani I am prepared to testify on oath that, from nine 
o'clock in the morning until nearly five in the afternoon, 
lonz after it was too dark to see him, he never moved 
by more than a foot or two from his customary perch 
in the topmost bough of the elm, and did not in a’l 
that time stop singing for any interval longer than two 
or three minutes. It would be much comfort to me if 
somebody couid certify to a similar achievement on the 
part of some other bird. HH. PB. R; 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

EK. L., WALIHAM Cross.—Occasionally cockatoos 
get this habit and seem to be incurable. If you have 
tried, as you say, the ordinary change of diet, as well as 
giving the bird its liberty, and if, when in the cage, you 
have given it other things to pull at and distract its 
attention, we fear we can suggest nothing more. 

E. M. P., LLANERCHYMEDD.—The symptoms are 
not those of any recognised malady. Most probably 
it was the result of a sting by a bee or wasp. 

M. R., WHITCHURCH.—The insect which you send 
is nota bee, but one of the so-called ‘‘ horse-flies ’’ of the 
genus Tabanus. It pierces the skin of horses, donkeys, 
and other animals with its proboscis, and sucks the 
blood. It will also in the same way ‘‘ bite” human 
beings—if necessary, through their clothes; but it is 
fortunately sluggish in flight, and slow to rise when 
settled, so that it is easily killed. F, HM, Evans. 

G. L.—Thirty-five is a lot of eggs for a canary to lay, 
but there is nothing pirticularly unusual in the occurrence. We presume that 
the eggs were not all leftin the nest, It is, of course, a cultivation of this faculty 
which has given us the continuous egg-laying capacity of the domestic hen. 


HOW COUNTRY - 3 
HOUSES ARE& BURNT. 


N the previous article on the origin of fires in country 
mansions, the danger from new appliances for lighting and 
heating was dealt with. What draws attention to these 
catastrophes is not their uovelty, but the increased number 
of them. That is partly explained by the use of the new 

appliances mentioned above; but there remains a wider and 
ull more potent source of danger in conditions which always 
‘xisted, though modern habits have made them more common 
sources of risk. It seems rather unfair to speak of the careless- 
ness of servants in this respect. In any house human mistakes 
x forgetfulness must sometimes cause fires, and as servants in 
ge houses are in a proportion of from five to one to twenty or 
hirty to one of the total inmates, and they are, in a sense, 
responsible for the warming and lighting, they bear perhaps 
an unfair proportion of the blame for accidents. On the other 
hand,servants, unless unusually faithful, are naturally not quite so 
areful as the owners of the houses would be. In mansions of 
any size bedroom fires are lighted and maintained all through the 
autumn, winter, and early spring. There is every reason to think 
that our ancestors did without them, asa rule. Now, especially 
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when there are guests in the house, from a dozen to twenty 
fires are burning every night on the first floor, They are 
made up at night, and relighted in the morning for people 
to get up by. [Besides the natural chapter of accidents, the 
following may be mentioned: After the occupants of the 
rooms have gone down to breakfast, all the ashes of these 
fires are raked out and the fires relaid. The ashes are often 
still alight. They are collected in large metal pails, and when 
two or three sets of glowing ashes are so brought together 
the contents only need a little rousing by the addition of paper 
and a draught to blaze. Carrying ashes down stairs is not 
pleasant work, and is deferred as long as possible, often until the 
‘‘handy-man,” a man of all work, who forms a useful extra in 
many households, can come up to do it. Meantime, the pails of 
hot ashes are, perhaps, put in the housemaid’s cupboard to wait. 
Another housemaid comes along with the contents of a number 
of bedroom waste-paper baskets. Writing in bedrooms has 
greatly increased, and there are plenty of old envelopes, circulars, 
and other items of guests’ correspondence forwarded from their 
houses, to be removed. ‘These, as likely as not, are emptied into 
one of the ash pails, to go down with the ashes. If they are cold 
no harm is done. Suppose them to be hot, it is not long before 
there is a blaze, and the housemaid’s cupboard is alight. 
Carelessness sometimes takes odd forms. A maid was 
leaving her place, to the regret.of her mistress, who offered to 
drive her into the county town to go to the station. The girl 
ran upstairs, and lit a candle to curl her hair. Another maid 
came up to ask her to hurry. The first maid put the candle, 
still lighted, into a cupboard—why, there is no knowing. Before 
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her mistress had finished shopping in the town a wire came in to 
call the fire-engine. But nothing could be done, and a £30,000 
house was burnt to the walls. 

Fireguards are considered out of place in bedrooms. So 
the rooms frequently catch fire when night clothes are spread 
to warm on chairs opposite the unprotected fire. Servants’ 
bedrooms are often inconveniently dark. As the maids have to 
get up early they leave candles about in risky places, and set fire 
to the hanging curtains provided for them to hang their dresses 
behind. Lamps flaring up and dropped in a fright are another 
source of danger. A paraffin oil fire is most difficult to extinguish. 

Where much mineral oil is used, it should always be stored 
in a separate, detached building, and only enough for a couple of 
days’ use in the lamp-room brought in every other morning. A 
mineral oil store in the house is a defiance of Providence. 
Reading in bed is nearly always done with a candle; but even 
that is dangerous. Often a lamp is regularly placed on a stand 
ina passage. This is all right until someone lets a curtain get 
into contact with the chimney, owing to draughts, which at the 
same time cause the lamp to flare. Spirit lamps, used for boiling 
water for early tea or to heat curling-tongs, are dangerous things. 
Flues, to the over-heating of which are attributed many fires, 
are not dangerous unless allowed to come in contact with 
woodwork. They should be inspected at the end of each summer, 
to see that they have not shifted their place owing to supports 
giving way. 

There is no doubt that far less supervision is exercised over 
the general service of large houses than formerly, wien ladies 
regarded this as part of their work in life; so dangerous 
habits and risky places for candles and lamps go undiscovered. 
Another risk is due to the much more frequent absence of 
families from home. A large house is left in charge of a care- 
taker and some housemaids. They receive a wire that the 
“family” will be down in a week. All the fires are lighted, 
bedding got out, and the house weli warmed and dried, with only 
the aforesaid few servants in it. A fire then goes undiscovered, 
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SELECTIONS OF Roses. 

HE thoughts of all who love their gardens are turned at this season 
to practical work, and this consists in choosing the flowers an 
the fruits to plant within the next few weeks. Roses will 
probably occupy a large share of attention, and a selection of 
the most beautiful and inexpensive varieties is appended. This 
selection comprises only varieties of strong and free growth and 

abundant flowering. 

Hyhid Perpetual.—This is, uniortunaiciy, a muci-negiected group, but 
it contains many brilliant flowers which have coloured the gardens of our 
forbears The most noteworthy addition of recent years is the pure white 
Frau Karl Draschki, which is not cnly exceptionally free, but the flowers are 
large and their whiteness is peculiarly conspicuous. Other sorts that may be 
chosen are Abel Carriére, maroon; Aifred Colomb, red; Baroness Reth- 
schild, pink, but unfortunately scentless; Boule de Niege, pure white; 
Captain Hayward and Charles Lefevre, both crimson; Clio, flesh colour ; 
Crown Prince, crimson-purple ; Camille Bernarlin, red; Duke of Edinburgh, 
crimson; Dupuy Jamain, cherry red; Ella Gordon, similar shade to the last ; 
Etienne Levet, carmine; Fisher Holmes, crimson-scarlet ; General Jacque- 
minot, red, a well-known market Rose; Horace Vernet, crimson-purple ; 
Louis Van Houtte, very dark crimson, almost black ; Mme. Eugene Verdier, 
rosy silver; Margaret Dickson, flesh colour; Marie Baumann, carmine ; 
Merveiile de Lyon, rosy white; Mrs. John Laing, pink; Prince Camille de 
Rohan, maroon, almost black, very sweetly scented; Royal Scarlet, a very 
free variety, of a most effective scarlet colour; Spenser, pink; Sultan of 
Zanzibar, maroon, very dark; Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, cherry red; 
Ulrich Brunner, red; Violet Bowyer, flesh colour; and Xavier Olibo, one 
of the darkest of all Roses. It is only possible to give a brief description of 
the colouring if the selection is to be ke»t within reasonable limits. 

China Roses. —Tuis is a most important class for the garden, excep- 
tionally free, and continuing to bloom until December days when the 
weather is fairly mild. The common China or monthly Rose is well used 
when it is grouped with Laveader and Rosemary; Cramoisie Superieure, 
dazzling crimson ; Fabvier, this is even brighter; Irene Watts, soft salmon 
white; Mme. Eugene Resal and Mme. Laurette Messimy are very much 
alike, the flowers showing many beautiful shades of red, rose, and buff, and 
they are now much grown; Queen Mab, apricot and rose; and Rei Pet, 
intense crimson. 

Zea Koses.—Not afew of these are climbing sorts, but many form quite 
bushes, a useful list being as follows: Anna O.ivier, a Rose of delicate 
colouring—the bud is very beautiful; Be ruté Inconstante, a mingling of 
copper red and yellow; Catherine Mermet, not always a success, but too 
beautiful to pass over—the flower is of rosy colouring and charming in form ; 
Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, a soft carmine colour, shading to copper in the 
centre; Comtesse Riza du Parc, salmon and ros2 and fawn, very free; 
Corallina, a delightful garden Rose, deep coral red, very free both in summer 
and autumn; Dr. Grill, rosy yellow; Francis Dubreuil, crimson ; G. Nabon- 
nand, rosy yellow, very beautifui; Hon. Edith Gifford, white, touched with 
flesh colour ; Jean Ducher, yellowish salmon ; Mme. Antoine Mari, rose and 
white ; Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, canary cclour, very free and beautiful ; 
Mme. Hoste, pale yellow; Mme. Lambard, deep rose; Maman Cochet, 
delicate rose and white, one of the best of garden and exhibition varieties ; 
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and the owner may find his house alight and half burnt when he 
arrives home. 

Prevention is better than cure. But first among protective 
measures is the provision of an ample water supply, not merely 
for domestic uses, but in case of fire. A large tank, or tanks, on 
the top of the house wiil prove most effectual; but in addition there 
should be reservoirs close by—covered if possible—to provicde 
water for the engines. Then, in ordinary use, they are of servi-e 
for lawns and gardens. A good fire-engine, with the servants, 
indoor and outdoor, drilled to use it promptly and properly, is a 
cheap insurance. So are small hand-pumps which force water on 
the upper storeys into the roof. The roof is the most dangerous of 
all the component parts of a house. If the fire break through it 
a draught is at once made. Roofs being made of wood, the fire w || 
travel along them and then descend into the house again--a 
frequent cause of total destruction toa mansion. But the man 
object, next after total prevention of fires, is to extinguish the n 
at once. Application to any firm of makers of fire-extinguishi 
apparatus will always bring a choice of admirable contrivan: 
for the purpose, and among them the simple and rath:r 
ornamental leather buckets should not be overlooked. The: 
however, will not reach a cornice, or a ceiling, or the top of 1 
curtain, for which the small force pumps are invaluable. T 
machinery power for the electric light is sometimes usefu 
impressed into the service of fire extinction. Inspection bo 1 
of the house and of the servants’ methods and manageme  t 
is also highly desirable. They should be taught how to use t 
handy appliances for fire extinction now provided. One of the 
most ingenious of these is a pump, which augments the pressure 
derived from the tanks merely by gravity, and enables water ‘o 
be directed on to the roof or ceilings at will. There are als 
eugines made specially to cope with fires in outhouses and far: 
buildings. Even a dairy, the coolest of all places except a cellar, 
may catch fire. An outbreak in a dairy not long ago was believe | 
to have been caused by the inside of the lid of a polished tia 
churn concentrating the sun’s rays on the roof. 
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Mariz Van Houtte, delicate yellow, with rosy margin to the petals, 
glorious Rose,which should be inclu Jed in the sm ulest selection ; Mrs. Edwar | 
Mawley, salmon pink; Papa Gontier, crimson; Perle des Jardins, canary 
colour; Princesse de Sagan, the most scarlet of the Teas, but the plants are 
somewhat weakly in growth ; Rubens, rosy white and yellow centre; Souv. 
de Catherine Guillot, a mingling of apricot and carmine; Souv. de I’Elise 
Vardon, creamy white, passing to yellow in the centre; Souv. de J. B. Guillot, 
coppery red, a beautiful Rose; Sulphurea, soft yellow, very free, and con- 
tinuing long in bloom; White Maman Cochet, a sport from Maman Cochet ; 
ani Yvonne Gravier, a charming garden Rose, very free, and of delicate rose an‘ 
cream shading. 

Hybrid £ea.—Antoine Rivoire, rose ani yellow, excellent; Augustine 
Guinoisseau, flesh white, very free, especially in autumn; Belle Siebrecht, also 
known as Mrs. W. J. Grant, pinkish rose, very fragrant and vigorous; 
Camoens, one of the best, and worthy of a place in the first six, rosy white in 
coloar; Caroline Testout, rose, fragrant and double, should be in the first six 
also; Grace Darling, white and rose; Grand Duc Adolphe de Luxembourg, 
red, very beautiful; Gruss an Teplitz, crimson, sweet, and vigorous ; Killarney, 
pinky rose, more a half climber than a bush ; La France, too well known to need 
description ; Mme. Abel Chatenay, salmon rose, deepening towards the margin 
of the petals; Mme. Jules Grolez, satiny rose, very free; Mme. Pernet- 
Ducher, yellowish white; Mme. Ravary, apricot colour; Marquise de 
Salisbury, bright red, very fine of its colour; Prince de Bulgarie, a delicately- 
coloured Rose, salmon and flesh shades intermingling; and Viscountess 
Folkestone, one of the finest of all garden Roses, free, vigorous, sweet, and 
delicate in colour, which is white, with a suspicion of pink in the centre. 

Single and Semt-double Reses.—Bardou Job, a climber of moderate 
growth, with intense crimson flowers, which have a shading of almost black ; 
Hebe’s Lip, a very strong-growing Rose, white, with margin of carmine to the 
petals; Macrantha, a beautiful single Rose, white, with rich yellow stamens, 
strong in growth, a half climber ; Pomifera, the flowers blush in colour, followed 
by deep crimson heps; Sinica Anemone, a mo lerate climber, in colour pink ; 
and Una, buds apricot colour, but when expanded the petals are white, a very 
beautiful Rose. 

Provence.—Included in this group is the Ros: unfairly called the Ol 
Cabbage. We shall always remember the late Dean Hole’s words in referring 
to this old-fashioned flower of the garden: ‘* And now, can any of my readers 
appease indignation and satisfy curiosity by informing me who first called 
the Provence Rose ‘Old Cabbage,’ and why? For myself, I should as soon 
have thcught of calling an earthquake genteel, as Dr. Maitland remarked, 
when an old lady near to him during an oratorio deciared ‘ The Hallelujah 
Chorus’ to be ‘ very pretty.” The origin of the title Provence is, I am aware, 
somewhat obscure. Mr, Rivers thinks that it cannot have been given becaus: 
the Rose was indigenous to Provence in France, or our French brethren would 
have proudly claimed it, instead of knowing it only by its specific name, Rosé 
a cent fuilles; but we may have received it, nevertheless, from Provence, just as 
Provence, when Provincia received it (Rosa centifolia) from her Roman masters, 
may have named it accordingly ; or we may have had it direct from Italy, as 
stated in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ _Be this as it may, we have all the 
rhyme and enough of the reason to justify our preference for the more 
euphonious term, and to vote ‘Old Cabbage’ to the pigs. The Rosarian 
should devote a small bed of rich soil, well manured, tothe cultivation of this 
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charming flower, growing it on its own roots, and pruning closely” White 
Provence, White de Meaux, and Spong, pink. 

Moss.—Common, Lanei Little Gem, very mossy, crimson in colour; 
Blanche Thoreau, pure white; Mme. Edouard Dry, rose carmine ; anl 
Perpetual White Moss. This quaint little group is seldom planted now, but 
we have still an affection for the flowers hidden in their mossy nest. 

Austrian Roses.—Though these are flowers of short duration, they are 
delightful in fuil beauty. No Rose gar ‘en should be without a bush or bushes 
f Austrian Yellow, Austrian Copper, the double vellow Harrisoni, and the 
Persiin Yellow. Add to these the rosy-coloured Perpetual Scotch Rose cailed 
Stanwell Perpetual. 

Damask, Alba, and Galtica.—Of the alba class, which contains sorts 
of :oderate growth, the two most welcome are Celestial and the Maiden’s 
Blus):, the latter seen in many English cottage gardens. The former is a rare 
varity, with double pink cupped flowers of refreshing sweetness. Rosa 
Mu’ ii is the principal sort in the Gallica group, and has striped flowers. It 
has veen for this reason frequently confounded with the true York and 


Juan aster. 


Dwarf Polyantht.—This is a class that should be made more use of. 
The sorts are numerous, and make quite littie bushes, which are covered with 
floy rs both in summer and autumn. Those we should choose are: Anne 
Mare de Montravel, wavy flowers of purest white—this should be the first to 
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purchase ; Cecile Brunner, brilliant rose with yellow centre, very free; Etoile 
YOr, lemon; Gloire des Polyantha, rose with white centre, exceptionally 
iree; Mignonette, a pretty flower with a pretty name, opening of a delicate 
tose colour which passes to white; Paqueretie, double white; Perle d’Or, 
orange yellow, a dainty little flower of perfect form; and Mme. E. A. Nolte, 
whose chief charm is in the chamois-coloured buds. 

Besides these there are Rosa lucida and its double variety plena, which 
have shining leaves and a wealth of scarlet heps, and the Rugosa or Japanese 
Roses are amongst the most easily grown of all. The double white Blanc 
Double de Coubert and Mme. Georges Bruant, the fringe-petalled Fimbriata, 
the red semi-double Mrs. Anthony Waterer and Conrad F. Meyer, are all of 
gieat garden value. The last mentioned is a thorny Rose, and sends up strong 
straight and tall shoots, bearing before any other sort immense silvery rose, 
seet-scented flowers. Itis a Rose to keep within bounds, else will it smother 
erything near it. 

Ratbler Roses.—These are divided into several groups. Taking them 


ow 
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vhabetically, the Ayrshire kinds and hybrids are the first to consider. Of 


se the best for the garden are Alice Gray, white with pink edge to the 
wers, the well-known Bennett’s Seedling, with small white double flowers, 
indee Rambler, white, and Ruga, flesh coloured. These are all useful 
r running over trees, pergolas, and arches. The multiflora race, with the 
vbrids, is very large and interesting. We advise a selection from the 
llowing: Aglaia, or the Yellow Rambler, Blush Rambler, Claire Jacquier, 
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small nankeen-coloured flowers, the Crimson Rambler, Electra, double vellow, 
Euphrosyne, orthe Pink Rambler, Polyantha grandiflora, the rose pink Psyche, 
Thalia, or the White Rambler, and Wallflower, rose crimson, a hybrid which 
for profusion of flowering is unequalled. Also of value for the same purpose 
are the beautiful Musk Rose (Moschata nivea), the Garland, which is a cloud 
of white in summer, Félicité Perpetué, creamy white, Dawn, pink, Flora, 
flesh coloured, Myrianthes Ranoncule, rosy blush, Carmine Pillar, single 
carmine, Blairii, flesh, Penzance Briars Amy Robsart, Anne of Geierstein, 
Lady Penzance, ani Meg Merrilies, Alister Stella Gray, pretty apricot buds 
opening white, Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, Billiard et Barre, the flowers 
orange, growth moderate, Dr. Rouges, dark foliage and crimson flowers, 
Gustave Regis, moderate in growth, flowers very beautiful, white touched 
with apricot, Mme. Alfred Carriére, white, the apricot-coloured W. A. 
Richardson, and the old garden ciimber Réve d’Or. 

Japanese Roses —With the advent of the now famous Rosa wichuraiana, 
a new era seemed to dawn in the Rose world. At the present time we have 
manv beautiful hybrids, which sometimes run along the ground, so to speak, 
or wreathe pillar and pergola with their glossy leaves and trails of flowers. 
The type is of great use for covering a sunny bank. It grows with great 
rapidity, and its strong, leafy shoots seem to run through the grass, against 
which the creamy white flowers are plainly seen. It is as well not to forget 
the original wichuraiana in the desire for the hybrids. But no Rose garden 
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is in any sense complete without, of course, Dorothy Perkins and the new 
Lady Gay, Alberic Barbier, Francois Foucard, the exquisite creamy vellow 
Jersey Beauty, the rosy Paul Transon, Réné André, and Pink Roamer. 

The foregoing selections may appear to the advanced Rose-grower very 
incomplete, but it is rather the beginner we have in mind in making them ; 
at least there is the commencement of an interesting Rose garden if all the 


sorts here named are chosen 


THE ETES OF PLANTS. 


Rk. G. HABERLAN DI, the Professor of Botany in the 
University of Graz, has made a really remarkable 
discovery, in that he has been able to demonstrate 
the existence, in the leaves of plants, of eye-like 
bodies, which are sensitive to light. It has long 

been known that leaves have the power to turn so that their 
suriace shall lie perpendicularly to the rays of light, but no 
explanation has hitherto been possible as to what part of the leaf 
was acted upon to bring about this orientation. <Aitter long 
and patient research Dr. Haberlandt has at last been able to 
show that this power of light perception is due to eye-like 
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bodies scattered over the upper surface of the leaves, 
especially towards their edges. That is to say, of the 
superficial layer of cells which make up the epidermis, some, 
in the regions indicated, are specially modified so as to 
be stimulated by the light falling upon the wall opposite to the 
exposed surface of the ceil, so that this wall may be regarded as 
roughly resembling the retina at the back of the human eye. 
When the light received by these cells falls to one side of this 
sensitive surface, the leaf turns till the incident rays strike 
the centre of the cell. That is to say, till these rays form 
a right angle with the surface of the leaf, when movement 
ceases. 

In a species of fittonia (one of the Acanthacea) these ocelli 
have developed a biconvex, crystalline lens, which is set in the 
summit of a roughly-pentagonal cell of large size, projecting 
above the surface of the leaf, the lens serving to focus the light 
upon the back of the larger cell. The same “eyes” were found 
in Impatiens marianne. In the shade-loving species of 
campanula he found a similar contrivance, but the lens here was 
formed by a lens-shaped nodule of silica. 

In the course of his experiments he found that these ocelli no 
longer responded to light when the plant was submerged in water, 
the refractive index of the water being the same as the fluid 
contents of the cells. Experiments with tropzolum yielded a 
very different result. The waxy leaves of this plant, as is well 
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known, cannot be wetted, so that when submerged they remain 
coated with a silvery layer of air, and respond as usual to livh 
stimuli; but when this waxy layer was removed by means of 
methylated spirits the leaves were blinded, and no lonver 
responded to the light. From this the author concludes that 
waxy leaves are developed, not merely for the purpose of 
keeping off water, but to preserve the faculty of livh 
perception, 

We have compared these remarkable structures with the 
human eye, but they really bear a much closer resembla ice 
to the eyes of certain mollusca, such as the pecten, for exam le, 
which has the edges of the mantle studded with ocelli, wi ise 
function is to guide the animal towards the light. They h ve 
but little power of vision in the sense that we know it—the ani: al 
is scarcely, if at all, able to discern the shapes of things. he 
manner in which these eyes control orientation differs in 
plant and the mollusc. In the mollusc, the light received by he 
eye stimulates a well-defined nervous system, which in torn 
stimulates the muscles which control locomotion. In the pl: xt 
there is no definite nervous system, but the light received thro: +h 
the eye acts on the general protoplasm of all the cells of the |. vf, 
each cell directiy communicating with its neighbour, and 
brings about a state of turgescence in one part of the leaf ; id 
flaccidity in the other, the result being the orientation of ie 
leaf in the required direction. W. P. Pycrart. 


PROSPECTS OF EGG-FARMING. 


HE profitable poultry farm, fey se, which has been 
working over two years, remains very much in the air ; 
but we are nearer to it than we were, and profitable 
egg production, when several hundred birds are kept, 
is far less difficult than formerly, for reasons which I 

will endeavour to show. ‘The present-day prospects of the 
would-be egg-farmer are worth consideration. In the first place, 
he is able to profit by the errors of earlier pioneers, just as the 
modern incubator was evolved after many years of failure; for 
a century or so the idea of a machine that would hatch as 
reliably as the average hen remained an ideal, but at last an 
inventor was able to announce “the problem solved,” and so 
it was. 

We know now certain things we must not do. We know 
better how to keep fowls in health when large numbers are kept 
in proximity to each other. Still more important, we know better 
than earlier generations did how to make them lay. Finally, 
eggs are one of the few genuine home-country products which 
have not decreased in price of recent years. Consumption is 
increasing, enormously increasing, though it is far short of the 
demand in the United States, whose inhabitants remain easily the 
greatest egg-eaters in the world. 
We have, then, a large demand for 
an article of diet in which we are 
not self-supporting (we paid over 
£7,000,000 sterling for over-sea eggs 
last year), and we have any amount 
of land to keep 7,000,000 more fowls 
than we do—land which brings in 
little or nothing to its owners; for 
let me state at once that if the egg- 
farmer has to pay a stiff rent for his 
land and house-rent as well he will 
not get it back again; but there are 
many country dwellers who own land 
and breed livestock who neglect 
absolutely the profit which might 
be made by keeping a few hundred 
hens. 

Not all land is suitable for 
poultry. On heavy clay soil only 
few breeds do well; on bleak exposed 
sites big egg averages need not be 
looked for. A light soil, land with 
a gentle slope so that no water stands 
on it, sheltered from the north and 
east, such is, the ideal poultry-ground, 
for on such land there is less liability 
to disease. Poultry, when some 
hundreds are kept, need more space 
and more capital than the neophyte 
would imagine. There are three 
methods of running them on the 
land: 1. At liberty, housing them in 
movable sleeping-houses. 2. Fixed 
houses and runs. 3. Movable houses 
and runs. Of these methods the 


jast is, in my opinion, the best, A. V. Rintoul. WHITE 





When the first is employed it needs a large farm to ca 
the pens; they can run on grass land on which sheep 
cattle graze to the extent of ten to fifteen birds per a 
doing the grass no harm, but rather enriching it by thei 
droppings; thus, every 100 hens need eight to ten acres ol 
land. But they are liable to loss through thieves or foxes, aid 
eggs are easily stolen, as certain of the fields are bound to 
some distance from the homestead. [Fixed runs are a mista 
This is the American plan, but not one to be imitated. Building 
houses and runs is costly, and the land is bound to sour after a 
time. A movable house and run which enables a cut of hay to 
be made on half the land will answer best. The poultry land 
should be divided into two parts, and the birds run six months on 
one half, then be transferred to the other. By this means the lan 
keeps sweet and the poultry benefit by the change. The numbe 
that can be kept by this method is 105 to the acre, and they 
should be divided into lots of 25, or, better still, 15. One 
of the numerous mistakes earlier ege-farmers made was to rut 
fowls by the hundred together; one house and one run servé 
which was certainly a saving, but turned out to be one of those 
economics better in theory than in practice. 

Fowls are cheap enough, but 
when we buy them by the hundred 
the cost mounts up. Pure breeds 
and first crosses of good laying strains 
are purchasable at about 4s. each, 
but this means £20 a_ hundred. 
Layers only last two years; if we 
start with half pullets and _ halt 
eighteen months old birds (as we 
should do) half the stock will need 
replacing each autumn. The cost o! 
housing I wil] not attempt to est- 
mate, as I have no _ intention 
drawing up a balance-sheet of either 
expenditure or profits; such  esti- 
mates are worthless. I merely indi- 
cate the salient poinis which the 
prospective egg-farmer will have to 
consider. The housing must | 
adequate; the best plan would be 
to get an estimate from a firm 
of poultry appliance makers, stip 
lating for #in. planking at lea 
and twelve cubic feet of spa 
per fowl. 

In considering the breeds 
keep as egg-producers, one thin 
instinctively of White Wyandotte 
They have won, fortuitously, a gre 
reputation as layers, thanks to the 
success in the laying competitio 
held by the Utility Poultry Clu 
But breed in this matter is nothin 
strain is everything; and laying strai: 
are in their infancy in this countr 
Every poultry -keeper who _ bree 
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laid 200 eggs in the year, but there is no 200-eg¢ strain; it does not 
even exist in the States, as an American poultry journal recently 
confessed. (An American Sunday paper a year or so ago 
published an account of a man who was producing a two-eggs- 
each-day hen-strain. A single hen had already laid 150 eggs in 
seventy-five days. One can only say, as Mark Twain said when 
he saw a report of his death in a paper, that this report is a 
ross exaggeration.) The average hen when run in flocks, not 
so long ago, produced but 100 eggs a year. When this is done 
ther. are no profits unless the expenditure is extremely low. If 
we can get 500 hens, run in lots of 25, to average 140 eggs each, 
we ean shake hands with ourselves. 

Sbrown eggs sell more readily than white; the difference in 
the vholesale price may be only 1s. the long hundred, but in 
sell .g to private Customers it is proportionately greater. At 
leas half the eggs should be brown or tinted, and among them 
the - should be a few rich brown or chocolate-coloured eggs. 
Th only breeds that lay these are Cochins, Brahmas, and 
La: sshans. Cochins are hopeless as egg-producers, but strains 
of .cahmas and Langshans that are fair egg-producers are still 
to 2 had, though the fancier has done his best to ruin both. 
Th: bulk of the stock should be composed of White Wyandottes, 
Bu. and Black Orpingtons, Leghorns or Minorcas (the latter 
nee plenty of shelter if they are to do their best), some Houdan- 
Le: iorns, and some Leghorn-Rocks. 

Phe cost of feeding will probably run to 5s. a bird a year; 
it © ght to be done more cheaply, as grain and meal were never 
low rin price than they are now. At any rate, this estimate is 
am; e, and should cover the expenditure for flint, grit, and 
me’ in some form. Sussex ground oats, pollard, and, for a 
cha: ve, biscuit meal should be given for breakfast nine months 
intve year. The rest of the year and every night, grain. We 
shovld rely principally on wheat and oats, with an occasional 
fee: of maize in winter, and buckwheat now and then; barley 
has all the bad effects of maize and none of its good qualities. 

As to prices eggs fetch, quotations touch tos. the long 
hundred about the end of July,and rise gradually till Christmas, 
when they goa little above 2os. ; then the fall begins, by mid- March 
they will be down to tos., and possibly reach 7s. 6d. between then 
and the end of July, when tos. will be reached again. Iam sorry 
to say British eggs have a bad reputation at the Centrai and 
Leadenhall Markets; farmers persist in sending them dirty, and 
what is worse, not all strictly fresh. They do not seem to under- 
stand that one bad egg depreciates the value of the whole 
consignment. Foreign eggs (in spite of the cheap jokes levelled 
at them) are trustworthy and fresh, except the very cheap ones; 
quotations for Danish and French are higher than for British 
most weeks of the year. But the best British eygs are probably 
not sent to the wholesale market; the producer sells them to 
private customers, or supplies an hotel or dairy, and so pockets 
the middleman’s profit. But the London market is open to him 
asa last resource. He ought to average a fraction over a penny 
an egg the year round, or, to put it another way, each hen on an 
average should produce eggs worth 12s. 6d. at least; this would 
show a nominal profit of 7s. 6d. a hen, but the labour Dill, 
upkeep of houses and runs, and various incidental expenses, even 
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if rent is not charged, will take large slices out of this. Never- 
theless, if the poultry are kept in the conditions described, 
a certain profit per hen should be made, the amount of the 
profit depending entirely on intelligent care and management. 
Cuarces D. Les ie. 


A PERILOUS SPILL. 


N the South of England the honey harvest practically ends 
with the summer flowers in July. In the North, the 
second, and by far the more valuable, honey-making begins 
with August. The heather has been examined and walked 
through from time to time, until the peculiar light yellowish 

flakes indicative of honey may be seen powdering the boots, 
when it is pronounced “ready.” At late evening on the date 
chosen, the hives are carefully closed, sliding doors pushed in, 
and ropes passed round, until all parts of the hive—alighting- 
board, body, bar-frames, crates of sections, and roof—are 
firmly tied into a compact mass; then, piled on flat carts, the 
hives travel through the night to their destination on the purple 
moors. Arrived, the hives are placed on wood or stone slabs in 
a sheltered piace, the little door slipped open, and for some four 
or six weeks the hives are left under the eye of a caretaker, 
who has many hundreds clustered in groups near his hut. 
For each hive under his care he receives Is., and undertakes to 
look after it and report damage or pillage to the owners. 

The getting the hives to and from the heather is anxious 
work. In the dark night, through bad, unfrequented roads and 
thick undergrowth, up hill and down, an accident may happen 
only too easily, with serious danger to life and lin.b—horses 
have now and again been stung to death. The load, too, is 
valuable, ten or twelve hives, each worth from 30s. to 7os., 
according to the weight of honey and strength of bees. Of what 
might have been a most serious accident, occurring on Saturday, 
September 16th, the writer, an interested party, has just heard 
particulars from the village expert, a self-taught bee scientist, 
and most clever operator in all pertaining to apiary. ‘I have 
packed up and driven bees to the heather,” he says, * for the last 
twenty-five years, and have never had an accident before. This 
has been a bad heather year; the weather has been against it, 
and the heather is poor. 1 mean there is plenty of fine blossom, 
but little honey init. We let our bees stay away rather longer than 
usual, but I went for them last Saturday, my son, who has worked 
with bees for years, being with me, and a lad to hold the horse. 
We got the bees—twelve bar-frame hives—and started home. | 
was driving carefully, but it was very dark, and when we were 
coming down asteep pitch, in a narrow, rough road about two miles 
from home, I was struck suddenly across the eves by an over- 
hanging bough. They say I must have tugged the reins sharp 
to stop the hcrse. I was sort of stunned, I expect; anyhow, the 
horse did not stop, but swerved sharp to the lett, where the ditch 
was, and the cart turned over, jerking me right across to the 
other side and over into the road. | picked mvseif up and found 
no bones broken, then called ‘Is anyone hurt?’ Luckily, beyond 
bruises, we were none the worse. Then ! said ‘ We must look 
after the horse first, and quickly, too, because of the bees.’ The 
horse was lying on its side struggling and entangled in harness, 
shafts, and cart. ‘We set to work and got it free in less than a 
minute, and before it had been attacked and stung I sent the lad 
off with it to a safe distance. The cart was upside down; the 


















hives all on the ground, many of them burst open, clouds of 
bees bursting out. My son and I set to work on them, and 
hardly knew where to begin tackling them. Some we could see 
through—roof and bottom board off or slipped. We had to 
unrope and tie them together again, slipping boards and sections 
and trames into place as best we could, while the bees’ fury only 
seemed to increase. Luckily, the darkness helped us a bit, as 
bees are more helpless and dazed in the night; but it was bad 
enough. I sent the Jad on the horse to our village for help; 
only someone accustomed to handling bees was any use to us. 
My son and I both had our wire-gauze helmets with us, which 
Wwe put on, and they protected our heads and faces a bit; but the 
bees were an angry mass swarming round us, and crawled in 
under the gauze, so we had now and again to take the helmets 
off and shake the bees out. Our faces were streaming with 
sweat, for the heat of bees and helmets was stifling, and the cold 
night wind cut like hot iron when we bared our faces. We still 
went on putting the hives together, and getting handfuls of bees 
into them. Help cameat last. I was rather done, but together 
we carried the most-broken hives into a field far enough from 
the road for early passengers not to be molested, and left them 
there until daylight. As soon as the bees had quietened, we 
got the cart righted, and lifted its body on to the wheels again ; 
then harnessed the horse, and, carefully placing one or two ot the 
least-damaged hives on the cart, brought them home, thankful to 
be able to get there and have left things so far safe. 

‘In spite of damages to head and thigh, and sting injuries, I 
had to be up the first thing next morning and go off to the 
broken hives in the field, to put them straight, and arrange 
covering doors, etc., otherwise one hive would rob another, 
a danger all bee-keepers are keen to prevent. I have got them 
all home now; they seem to be flying all right, and the ‘hum’ 
I] can hear is all right, too, but I am afraid some of them will 
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have suffered badly. In a bad fall the queen often is killed or 
hurt, which means the hive will dwindle and die. I have been 
in the doctor’s hands since the accident, and have not been able 
to look into the hives and find out the damage. Yes! we got 
badly stung—very! I think I had at least fifty stings in my 
right hand and arm alone, and more than that number besices, 
I had just to comb the bees with my fingers out of my beard, 
where they had crawled up under the helmet, stinging my neck 
and chin; my legs suffered badly too. Half or a quarter of 
that number of stings would kill many folks. Doctor sec ms 
puzzled that it didn’t do for me, but we bee-keepers are sting 
too often, as, indeed, we wish to be, for it keeps our blood u.ed 
to the poison, so it does not affect us so badly in a case iike 
this. I have found for many years that bee stings are good, ! 0, 
for my rheumatism; but in reason, of course. In a bad stinging 
like this, one feels sick and bad, of course; my head has |) :en 
the worst, but the blow helped that, as well as the heat, ind 
then the chill. So I can’t entirely blame the bees, who had vad 
luck themselves. I love my bees, and am only sorry if even ne 
gets killed by accident. I very rarely handle them with glc es 
on, but if I doI wear woollen ones, asif they sting into them? ey 
can withdraw the sting; with leather ones, to sting is death ‘or 
them. We were delayed on Saturday three hours witl: he 
accident. I was dreading all the time lest any carts or vehi: es 
should come by; had they done so, men and horses might h ve 
been stung to death, as the bees would certainly have made ‘or 
them. Horses are frantic when attacked, and suffer frig it- 
fully.” 

The writer thinks these particulars may be interesting to 
readers of Country Lire, most of whom probably appreci ite 
the delicacy of the luscious heather honey, but have liitle 
knowledge of what risks are run before it can be supplied to ihe 


market. MarrTIA. 


OCTOBER. 


T can scarcely be said that autumn has arrived in earnest till 
the first gales of October have begun to tear through the 
woods and scatter the flying leaves. But October is a 
month that is, perhaps, best enjoyed on one of those 
commanding Wiltshire downs which Richard Jefferies 

loved and wrote about. On the brow of one of those hills you 
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THISTLE DOWN. 


may sit on the trench of an ancient Roman encampment and 
look over a wide fertile country, where the husbandmen are 
still at work gathering in the last of the harvest, or sheathing 
the ricks with their winter coat of thatch, where the hedved 
and cultivated fields are set with huge elms and oaks, 
now yielding their leaves to the angry wind as it roars 
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through their branches. Beside you, on the closely-cropped 
oreen sward of the hill, thistledown, torn from beds of the 
noxious thistles, is blown before the wind like dancing snowflakes 
December storm, hither and thither, near and far, each 
idual seed glistening as its shining husk catches a glint of 


fine. One would think that thistles would be sown by the 


4. H, Blake. THE MEANDERING BROOK. 


myriad, and there is a decided inclination to cast blame on the 
careless husbandman who, to the detriment of his neighbours’ 
property, has allowed them to come to seed. But his answer is, 
that while the sow-thistle propagates itself by thistledown, and 
tierefore requires cutting every year, these Scotch thistles only 
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row from roots, and that the down is innocuous. This belief is 
firmly held, even though it receives something akin to a con- 
tradiction in the thousands of young plants that may be seen 
coming in the spring in those tields which adjoin the 
downs. 

However, one’s mind does not naturally turn to economical 
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or agricultural questions on the bright October day, with its 
swift changes from storm to sunshine, that we have in our mind. 
‘The wind swishes and swishes in the holiows of these antique 
ramparts. with a sound so ancient and eerie w € do not wonder 
that it recalled to the poetic mind of Richard Jefferies *‘ the man 
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in the barrow” who 
has lain there so still 
and quiet for so many 
hundreds’ of years, 
while changes of every 
possible description 
have passed over the 
country where once he 
fought and hunted. 
The barrows are fairly 
numerous—little rising 
mounds of earth that 
Nature seems to have 
taken to herself and 
moulded into harmony 
with the rest of the 
country, so that it 
would appear as_ if 
primitive man had 
rejoiced in this high 
and wild district. 
Probably it was bare 
even in his time, and 
he might very well 
have chosen it in 
order to escape from 
the dangers lurking 
in the flat country 
below: the forest, 
dreadful on account 
of the wild beasts 
it harboured, the 
dangerous fords and 
marshes _ that were 
inseparable from an 
undrained land, and 
the hostile surprises 
that lay in store for 
anyone who marched 
where cover was so 
easy. We can scarcely 
believe, as _ Jefferies 
did, that these primi- 
tive people affected 
the hilly country 
because they loved to 
snuff the free, cold 
air, and to look at 
the stars without any 
veil between them and 
the sky. It was safety 
that they studied 
most of all. In those 
lawless days a man was 
very much in the same 
position as a wild bird 
is now. If you look 
at one of these beautiful creatures closely you will see that 
it is ever on the look-out for enemies. Its alertness and 
suspicion have been generated and developed in the ages 
during which it has been trapped and hunted, so that now, 
even when feeding, you can see by its bright, restless, and vigilant 
eye that it never ceases to be on the alert for coming danger. 
So must it have been with the man in the barrow—he who lived 
on these downs before the towns and houses were built, before 
even the Roman legions came marching through the land, 
laying down roads with that imperial power which has not been 
equalled from then to now. 

Anyone pursuing the path that is said to have been the old 
British way leading from Bristol to Reading, and passing along 
the crests of those hills, must be struck by the fact that all that 
was essentially old in them still remains. Here is an England as 
antique as it was in the days of Lamorak de Galis, great and ill- 
divided fields stretching on either hand. Such farm-places as one 
comes across are simple to a degree, and their arrangements seem 
to have changed very little with the passing of the centuries. In 
one of the houses Isaac Newton once lived, and legend has it 
that there he saw the apple fall and there worked out that 
theory of gravitation which is now accepted as a law of Nature. 
It was certainly a place where he could study without much fear 
of molestation, and it still remains very little different from 
what it wasin hisday. Here is one of the few places where may be 
seen the farmer or his labourer in the smock that has been doffed 
elsewhere—the smock that has been worn for hundreds of years. 

Yet it is not in the down land alone that October is full of 
thoughts and suggestiveness. The belated butterflies may be 
seen there fluttering in a last love flight before they are laid to 
rest by the first biting frost; the kestrels that rise so beautifully 
above the turf, and, after hovering, sail to the country below 
that looks so mysterious and so far away. These things may be 
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seen elsewhere almost 
as well as on the down 
land, and where the 
berry has ripened and 


os the leaf has withered 
on its stalk, where the 
é nuts have grown russet 


on the hedgerows, «nd 
the wild apple sh 
amid its tinted r- 
roundings, there js 
something alout 
October almost as 
invigorating 
on the high grow .d, 
Perhaps thisis in lo 2¢ 
measure due _ to 
roaring wind, wl 


after the heat d 
closeness of 2 
summer, blows wit a 


welcome and poign nt 
freshness, and ma <s 
its presence felt n 


powerfully — in S 
month than in y 
other in the year. in 
summer the w:-d 
is resisted by :\e 
green, thick  fcli se 


amid which it sits, 
for the most partgen ‘y 
and softly; but in 
October the lea:es 
have lost their re 

ing power and 

Swept away, wh 

branches and even 
trees are tossed about 
till thev creak 1 
eroan. The rain-storin 
that comes, too, has 


altogether different 
from the thunder- 
shower of the hot 
months. Yet if t 
wayfarer take shelter 
for a few moments the 
angry mood passes, the 
sun comes out, and 
the wayside berries and 
fruits shine more beau- 
tifully on account of the 
temporary eclipse in 
which they have been 
enveloped. 

One of the objects in Nature most susceptible to thie 
influence of season is the English brook. In winter it purls 
down the middle of a bare landscape, nothing more than 
an occasional weed or flower on its banks, till, a little later, 
it flows under the outspread branches of some willow, whose 
catkins give hint of the coming spring. Gradually, however, 
it clothes itself as the summer advances, and in the beginning of 
October is almost lost in a rank growth of weed and wild flower. 
One that we know flows like a clear silver line between margins 
of loosestrife that keep their blossoms till late in the year. 
But the time approaches when the brook is very apt to change 
its aspect. Winds and heavy rains are natural to the month ot 
October, and soon the vegetation of the brook will begin to 
suffer from the sharp night frosts that often come premature v 
before a mild winter. It is all according to the character 
of the season. In some years the brook has a rustling marg:n 
of withered plants on either side of it for several months; in 
others a clean sweep is made of them, and before autumn hs 
really arrived it is flowing between banks where only the stal)s 
of summer’s vegetation peer up through the sand that has be 
heaped upon it. 


THE ORCHARD DOG. 


T has been our fortune to own many dogs, intelligent a 
otherwise, but the one that came with the orchard offer 
the most interesting study of any of them. Her ch 
business in life had been to stay in or near a kennel, 
which she was attached by a heavy chain, and bark a 

look formidable when strangers approached. One does not kn: 
how much poetry there may be in a dog’s mind, but any Nell h 
might have been exercised by the ceaseless song that the wi 
made amid the trees all round her. Probably, even if the gc 
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had made her poetical, she would have paid little attention to it, 


for 1 
pi 


be 


C. H. Smath, 


,e one object of her previous proprietors was, in their own 
e, tomake her ‘“ sharp ’’—the theory underlying this practice 
that her fierceness would be commensurate with her 
er. Therefore, Nell had grown up with the idea that her 
ry mission in life was to satisfy the cravings of her 
ch, and she developed tastes that were in strict accord- 
vith her surroundings. One was the cause of her being 
edso rigorously that she scarcely knew what it was to be 
In her periods of enforced meditation she had come to 
t the cackling of a hen with the laying of an egg, and, 
er instinctively or no we cannot determine, she had 
arnt that an egg was good to eat. Therefore, on being let 
her first Instinct was to race round to all the nests that 
be reached, to rummage in the poultry-house, to visit the 
ied, to poke her nose in the hay-rick, and, in fact, go 
verastray hen might have chanced to make her nest. It 
habit very difficult to cure. We carefully prepared an 
rrather an egg-shell, by stuffing it with pepper and mustard, 
is the dog gulped down before quite realising what had 
ned. After that, needless to say, she was extremely shy of 
xperience soon showed that she had developed an appetite 
iny things which dogs do not usually care for. For 
le, she would devour the heart of a cabbage with the 
ousness that could only have been excited in another dog by 
e of fish or meat. She had an insatiable appetite for 
of all sorts and sizes, and would eat as many as a British 
iboy, whom she resembled in many other unexpected 
ulars. Apples she did not care for till they were in the 
ion which in game we call high, and then she would 
ir them. As autumn advanced and the ripe nuts began to 
in the nuttery she quickly showed that she had a connois- 
; taste for them, and might be heard cracking them like a 
cey, full of enjoyment as she rooted them out of the grass 
‘the trees like a French pig or a Wiltshire dog after 
s. It may appear strange that this apparently omnivorous 
ite did not extend to those wild creatures that some dogs learn 
ichandeat. Rats she would look at contemplatively,as though 
juite sure but that they might be of her own kith and kin. 
scent of rabbits evidently tickled her, but she had no 
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idea of running after or trying to catch them. Just outside 
the orchard there is a rough patch of ground, where grass and 
weeds grow very rankly. When the harvest was over 
and the stubble bare, two hares, that seemed to be parent 
and offspring, took up their residence here, or, at any rate, made 
their forms every night among the herbage. No one thought of 
shooting or harassing them; but Nell was taken on several 
occasions close to where they lay, and although they were put up 
within 2ft. or 3{t. of her nose, it did not seem to enter her mind 
that it would be fun to chase them. The only reason we 
could assume for this curious abstinence was that during her 
confinement she had made the acquaintance of a tabby cat 
which occasionally came and stole such of her food as was 
beyond the stretch of her chain. When she was freed it never 
entered her mind to molest the cat, and, apparently, she came to 
the conclusion that the immunity enjoyed by it ought to be 
extended to the various other animals that came about the 
orchard—the rats which fattened on the blown apples and nuts, 
the rabbits which lived on the grass and found excellent cover 
beneath the hazel hedges, and the hares, which, as we have said, 
began to court the safety and seclusion of the orchard when the 
fields had been rendered bare before the coming of autumn. 

It required no long time to discover that Nell’s experience was 
absolutely bounded by what she had seen in the orchard. The 
traffic of the road continually threatened her with destruction, 
but she regarded it not. The bicycle was evidently an object of 
amusement to her mind, and at the sight of a motor-car she fled 
with her tail between her legs. Nor was it of any use to call 
or whistle to her on any occasion soever; of these signs ske 
knew nothing. All that her instinct told her was, when 
scolded, wherever the event might happen, to _ start 
directly for her kennel, and to crouch there until times were 
quieter. Yet in spite of these facts, some of which would seem 
to show that she was an idiot of a dog, Nell was possessed of 
endless intelligence, and it was most amusing to see her mind 
erowing as she adapted herself to the full platter and the greater 
freedom that were accorded with the change of circumstances. 
She grew fat and sleek and playful, yet the old habits clung to 
her, and never in her dreams, as far as the ordinary biped could 
judge, did her thoughts travel from her trencher. The glories ot 
the hunt, even in their harmless form, are still unrevealed to her. 
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YSTON COURT. .in its pleasant domestic character, its 
beautiful features, and its attractive surroundings, is one 
among the many fine seats of ancient fame in Gloucester- 


shire. The house stands some seven miles to the east 
of Bristol, and about eight or nine miles from the 
attractive city of Bath, in a well-wooded country, full of land- 
scape beauty, and of agricultural and garden richness—a 


delectable region in which many have chosen to dwell. Those 
who know Sir Robert Atkyns’s “Ancient and Present State of 
Gloucestershire’? may be acquainted with his engraving of 
Syston Court, which, in his time, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was the property and residence of Mr. Samuel 
Trotman, whose ancestors had lived there since the time of Charles I. 


From this interesting view we can see that the structure 
has undergone but little alteration, though its immediate 
surroundings have been a good deal modified. The hollow 
square of the house, with its rich windows, its turrets 
and its gables, may be seen plainly in Atkyns’s engraving; 
but he shows also that the forecourt was then closed by 
a wall, clairvoyée, and gate, there being two tall pillars 
crowned with urns for the entrance, from which a flagged 
walk led up to the door between formal grass plats. The 


approach to the gateway was through an avenue of three rows 
of trees on either side, and an inner row of bushes or small 
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trees cut in the topiary fashion with flat table-like tops. All: is 
has now gone, and instead of the enclosed forecourt the spac. is 
thrown open, while a croquet lawn extends where form: .y 
ended this quaint alley through the trees. Atkyns shows a » 
on the left ot the house, a pleasure garden with a triple arra: 
mentof ellipse-like beds with many sentinel trees, bounded bva \ »\ 
hedge and pathways, beyond which was a still larger for ai 
garden, laid out in a pattern, with many clipped trees and mich 
quaintness in its character. Then, behind the house, 1e 
pictures a flagzed terrace or area overlooking a green wl 
gentlemen are playing bowls, and on either side of the green ure 
walks and trees, and beyond it is a garden-house, while to !ie 
left is the orchard, and to the right lie the farm-buildings. In ine 
angle formed between the house and the farm Atkyns depicts 
the stables and kennels, with two gentlemen on horseback, and 
keepers and dogs, apparently about to set out for the chase. 

The pictures which accompany this article will show t 
great changes have passed over the place in its garden aspects. 
Apparently, where the farm-buildings were lies now the splendid 
kitchen garden with the quaint old well. Nothing, however, is 
wanting to the magnificent edifice or to its surroundings, and in 
the hands of Mr. J. E. Rawlins, who occupies it, it is maintained 
in admirable state, and from every point of view the grey local 
stone of which it is constructed contrasts delightfully in its 
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pleasant hues 
with the garden 
surroundings. 
Having thus 
indicated broadly 
the character of 
Syston Court, and 
the nature of the 
changes which 
have passed over 
it, whereby it has 
reached its 
present state, it 
is suitable to say 
something about 
its history, which 
appears, however, 
to have been 
somewhat un- 
eventful, though 
we cannot doubt 
that many deeply- 
interesting events 
have taken place 
within those walls, 
and that the 
beautiful old jRaeysem 
chambers have 

re-echoed the  ©opyrighi. 
voices of those 

whom we should have delighted to know. The mediaval 
history of the place may be told very briefly. After the 
Conquest, it came to the family of the Walerans, of whom 
Robert married the daughter of Ralph Russell of Dyrham, 
Gloucestershire, and gained the right of free warren in Syston in 
the time of Henry III. He was Governor of Saint Briavel’s 
Castle, Warden of the Forest of Dean, and four times Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire. His son inherited his possessions, and the estate 
afterwards passed through the hands of a certain Alan Plokenet. 
Next it came to Sir Peter Corbet, who died in the time of 
Edward II1., and presently we find it the property of Sir Gilbert 
Dennys, who had married Sic Peter Corbet’s daughter and co- 
heiress. The family of Dennys was of ancient standing in this 
part of Gloucestershire, being established in the parish and 
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hundred of Puckle. 
church, in which 
latter Syston 
stands. Many 
generations of th 
family have been 
traced, and Sir 
Walter Denny. of 
Pucklechur 
born somew)::e 
about the \ ar 
1500, was je 
grandfather of . ,e 
John Denn 
whose nan 
though lo 
obscured un 
the initials 
“J.D.,” deser -5 
to be remembe:. } 
for he was 
author of ‘’ 
Secrets 
Angling,” and 
et his mo 
beautiful stanz 
descriptive of { e 
angler’s coun 
“COUNTRY LIFe.” life, are in the {i 

chapier of ‘'] 
Compleat Angler.” There is a stream between Syston ; 
Dyriam, joined by other rivulets, and called the Boyd, whi a 
Dennys, who loved his native place, has celebrated in verse: 

** And thou, sweet Boyd, that with thy wat’ry sway 
Dost wash the cliffs of Deignton and of Weeke ; 
And through those rockes with crooked winding way 
Thy mother Avon runnest soft to seeke ; 
In whose fayre streames the spekled trout doth play.” 

The house in which the family of Dennys lived at Puck! 
church, a place not much more than a mile from Syston, stil! 
remains. The name of the builder of Syston Court does not seem 
to be known, but upon that old structure, which bears all the 
traces ot Tudor and Stuart times, may be observed the shields of 
arms, upon the beautiful bay windows of the south-east front, 
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which the Dennys who built it was entitled to quarter. Sir 
Maurice Dennys was of Systonin Edward VI.’s reign, and was 
succeeded by Sir William Dennys, and he by another Sir 
Maurice, who died not long after Elizabeth had ascended the 
throne. The next possessor was Sir.Henry Billingsley, who 
pur chased the house and estate in 1598. He was a remarkable 
man, for, besides being a prosperous haberdasher of the City of 
London, which he represented at one time in Parliament, as well 
as Sheriff and Lord Mayor, he was possessed of great aptitude 
for mathematics, and was the first translator of Euclid into 
Envlish. He was noted for his ability at Oxford, where he 
stucied, but he does not appear to have taken a degree. Never- 
theicss, his name should be venerated by schoolmen. He was 
kni-hted in 1597, and died in 1606, when his son, who bore his 
ow. name, succeeded to the Gloucestershire possessions. The 
sec nd Sir Henry bhillingsley entertained Queen Anne of 
De mark, wife of James I., at Syston in 1613. 

The estate came in the time of Charles I. to the family of 
Tr ‘man, whose members were for many generations seated in the 
shi c. Burkesays that they were of Founder’s Kin of William of 
\W. keham, through the marriage of Mr. Samuel Trotman of 
Sy<‘on with Mary Filmer, niece and co-heiress of Laurence, Lord 
Save and Sele. As we remarked at the beginning, Mr. Samuel 
Tr tman was living at Syston early in the eighteenth century, 
an! the family remained in possession until 1875, when Mr. 
Fiennes Trotman died. His eldest daughter and co-heiress had 
married Mr. F. B. N. Dickenson, J.P., D.L., who died in 1885, 
when Major Dickenson succeeded to the possession of the ancient 
an! beautiful estate. 

The edifice of Syston Court is worthy of this interesting 
family history. The entrance is extraordinarily quaint and 
attractive, for it lies between two of the most picturesque lodges 
that one could desire to meet with. Their octagonal forms, their 
loopholes, their arched and hooded windows, their twisted 
chimneys, and cupola-like roofs, crested with stone balls, give 
them a remarkably attractive aspect. They are in_ perfect 
harmony with the grand house itself, whose principal front to the 
south-east has been alluded to. The bay windows at the ends of 
the wings are very fine examples of Tudor work, and throughout 
the whole structure the windows are very finely worked. The 
cresting of multitudinous gables, Tudor turrets and pinnacles, 
chimneys and tiled roofs is singularly beautiful and archi- 
tecturally most interesting. The old stone retains its freshness, 
and not until we examine its weather-worn surface do we find 
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much to indicate the passage of some four centuries over the 
venerable abode. ‘The picture of the south-east wing indicates 
the detail of the Tudor doors and windows, and shows the 
singular niche in the wall, and it will be noticed that over the 
square-headed windows are structural arches in the stonework, 
which is unusual in houses of the date and character. Great 
quaintness also characterises the south-east end of the garden 
frontage and the old chapel with the fine trees behind. The 
chapel is, indeed, most picturesque, with low-arched windows and 
tiled roof. We have not an opportunity of saying much about 
the interior, but we illustrate the character of the gallery, with 
its wainscot of the linen pattern, its quaint furniture, and its 
fine panelled ceiling with pendants. For the rest, the illustrations 
show how fine a structure has descended to Major Dickensop 
irom his ancestors, and how well it is maintained. 























CWORTIN’ CORNER. 


By M. E. FRANcIs. 









T was Sunday—the first Sunday in June, sunny as a June 
day ought to be, and usually contrives to be in genial 
Dorset; yet Mrs. Ford’s door was fast closed, and Louie 
sat in a dark corner as though it were winter. Never- 
theless, her pretty blue eyes wandered ever and anon from 

the ill-printed page of the penny periodical which she was 
ostensibly reading to the small-paned window, framed in honey- 
suckle, through which she caught a glimpse of the glowing 
outside world. First, their own tiny patch of garden, with the 
one flaming pzony bush that seemed to lord it over the more 
modest glories of ‘‘ladies’ lockets,” ‘‘lad’s love,’ and ‘ London 
pride”; then, over the white gate, and between the laburnum 
bush and a now faded lilac, came a peep of the road, where every 
now and then some of her friends passed by. These generally 
walked in pairs, and not infrequently “ arm-in-crook,” for Sunday 
afternoon is ‘‘cwortin’-time,” as all the world knows; and when 
the lane had wound past the church and climbed for a little way 
amid great arable fields, the famous spot was reached, familiarly 
known as “‘ Cwortin’ Corner.” Two gates faced each other at 
Cwortin’ Corner, and it was the custom of the young pairs who 
wandered thither to lean over each in turn, gazing over the land- 
scape with a somewhat vacant, but entirely contented, smile. A 
Copyright, ON THE GALLERY. "C.L." little wood gave pleasant shelter on the right, whilst on the left 
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a glorious view was to be obtained of undulating fields and 
distant hills, and the red and blue walls and roofs of the new 
houses which were gathering on the outskirts of the little 
country town. Louie knew those gates well; many a time had 
she, too, halted there when she had set forth on her weekly 
amorous pilgrimage in company with Edward Andrews. As she 
sat now, in the close room, she thought of bow this very spring 
she and Edward had stood together in the shade of the wood, if 
shade that could be called where as yet the delicate tracery of 
twigs bore only the bleom of yet unopened leafbuds. The 
breeze, indeed, that came whistling through the interlacing 
boughs was sharp enough, and made Louie’s ribbons flutter, 
and loosened her hair, and Edward and she watched how the 
young corn in the field below was Lroken into ripples by it 
as though it were water, and was now all silver, and again green 
gold. There were primroses on the banks, and violets, and they 
played at lords and ladies as they wandered home. Yes, and as 
they came down the hill Edward pointed out one of those 
distant new cottages, and asked her how she would like to live 
there when she was married; and Louie’s breast swelled with 
pride when she thought how fine it would be to live in a house 
with a slate roof, to have a knocker on the front door, and to 
draw water froma tap instead of winding up a bucket from the well. 

Well, it was all over now; she could scarcely tell what had 
come between them. There had been a quarrel such as had 
occurred often before, and this time she had discovered to her 
astonishment that there was to be no making up. Edward was 
cold, petulant, unyielding, finally informing Louie in no measured 
terms that he was about tired of it. 

“About tired of me, I suppose you mean!” suggested 
Louie with flashing eyes. 

“ Well, if you put it that way,” returned he. 

And so they had parted; and that was why poor Louie 
stayed at home, forlorn and dismal, on this lovely afternoon, with 
a heart that would ache in spite of her pride, and eyes that would 
rove to the window and grow dim every now and then when 
loving couples strolled by. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford sat by the fire opposite each other, 
Mr. Ford practically helpless on account of his rheumatism, his 
wife rheumatic too, though not to such an acute degree, and, 
moreover, troubled with asthma. It was because of their ill- 
health that Louie’s marriage had been so long delayed, for she 
was their only surviving cluld, and her earnings could not well be 
spared. 

“Ye did ought to go out, Louie, my dear,” said her mother 
all at once, after exchanging dismal glances with the old man. 
‘* There, such a lovely day as it be!” 

‘‘No thank you, mother,” replied Louie, picking up her 
book, which had slid from her lap to the floor.‘ I’m readin’ 
such a nice tale.” 

** But the fresh air do always do ’ee so much good,” urged 
Mrs. Ford. ‘I’m sure you work hard enough during the week; 
you do want a breath o’ fresh air o’ Sundays.” 

‘*T d’ ‘low slhie do,” agreed the father. ‘* She do do a terr’ble 
lot o’ work—Louie do!” 

** | don’t care to go out,” said the girl, quickly. 

“ Ah-h-h!” sighed Mrs. Ford, ‘’tis cruel hard; I'm not 
sayin’ it bain’t, Louie, my dear, but I do think ve did ought to 
pop out, if “twas but for half-an-hour. You'll be pinin’—that’s 
what you'll be a-doin.’ And ‘tis so close in this room.” 

“Close! Nay, mother, I can’t say ‘tis close,” put in old 
John Ford in alarm, for such remarks had once or twice been 
known to lead to the opening of a window, a thing which he 
regarded with equal dislike and dread. “It’s not so very warm 
to-day, I don’t think; but a bit of a walk ’ud do the maid good 
—i don’t deny that.” 

**T don’t want to go out a-walkin’ by myself,” cried Louie, 
and a big tear suddenly dropped on the open page before her. 

Mrs. Ford got up and went to her, laying her hand lovingly 
on her shoulder. ‘ Couldn’t ’ee just sit out in the garden, my 
dear?” she whispered. ‘It be terr’ble hot in here, whatever 
father mid say; but there, ye know he can’t abide a draught. 
Jist shp out at. back—do ’ee now, love, for a mouthfui of fresh 
air. Do, when mother axes ye.” 

Louie closed her book and rose unwillingly. The narrow 
door behind her father’s chair opened and shut, and she was 
gone. Having sheltered herself behind the two apple trees, 
whose gnarled and lichened boughs were veiled with exquisite 
green, Louie looked dismally around her; all was sunny, 
peaceful, happy, as it seemed to her—everyone, everything, was 
happy except herself. She could see the meadow stretching 
upwards, golden and silver with buttercups and cow-parsley; a 
row of pollard lime trees stood midway in the expanse, their 
delicate leaiage scarce as yet unfolded, and swaying and fluttering 
in an imperceptible breeze; in one of the topmost boughs of a 
neighbouring beech a blackbird was whistling—the blackbird 
that sang there every spring. Last year Edward and Louie had 
stood listening to him on many an evening: that was before 
Edward had spoken, and Louie’s heart had been 2s tremulous 
as the lime trees yonder. Under the eaves of the little tarpaulin- 
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roofed woodshed was a house-martin’s nest ; Edward and Louie d 
had watched the foundations being laid—was it days or years : = 
ago? The nest was completed now, and the bird sitting; ly; : t] 
Louie and her lover would not stand side by side to watch the b 


departure of the young brood. Somehow the sight of that 
swallow’s nest was more than the girl could bear. It was 4 
semi-detached house, as Edward had said, ‘being built at ric!; 
angles with another nest; he had likened it to the cottave 
which he hoped to occupy some day with her, and they had jok d 
abcut it, and been very happy. And now Louie was alone ‘ny 
the garden, and Edward was probably making his way ‘9 
Cwortin’ Corner in company with somebody else. 

Presently Mr. and Mrs. Ford, who were dozing on eit! 
side of the hearth, were aroused by the bursting open of t 
outer door, and the whirlwind-like passage of Louie through t 
room and up the narrow stairs to her own little chamber aboy 
«« There, now, she’s back again!’ exclaimed her mother, vex: 

After a moment’s pause she rose, and went to the foot of t 
stairs. ‘ What brings ye in so soon, Louie, love ?” 

“Oh, mother, I can’t bear it! The birds singin’, and t’ 
sun shinin’, an’—an’ everything.” 

‘Leave the maid alone,” growled the father. 

“Nay, P’ll not leave her alone, Ford. She'll go a-frett 
and a-mopin’ till she makes herself right-down ill.” Limpi 
across the kitchen, Mrs. Ford jerked out one of the drawers 
the old-fashioned bureau in the corner, and drew forth h 
bonnet and shawl, with which she proceeded to invest herself. 

‘‘ Lard, mother, you bain’t a-goin’ out?” queried h 
husband, much astonished; ‘it bain’t church-time, not ne: 
and ye did go last Sunday, what’s more,” he added, in ; 
aggrieved tone. ‘* You'll be laid up, you will; your rheumati 
that bad an’ all.” 

Mrs. Ford, without noticing him, straightened her bonnet 
the glass, smoothed her hair, and went creaking up the stairs t» 
her daughter’s room. The girl had thrown herself across h« 
bed, and was, as she expected, weeping ; nevertheless, she greete:| 
her with a great affectation of cheerfulness. ‘‘ Louie, my dear, 
I don’t know what you be a-feelin’, but I’m jist faintin’ for a 
breath o’ air. There, my head do feel all of a higgledy-like!”’ 

Louie sat up, dashing the tears from her eyes; her mother’s 
face did indeed look red and strange. 

“If yell just come out a bit wi’ me, my dear, I'd take i 
very kind. My limbs, d’ye see—I can never count. upon my 
limbs, and I’d like to have ye wi’ me, but I d’ ‘low a bit of a 
walk ’ud do I good.” 

“Well, I’ll come,” said the girl, after a pause. 

“That’s it; get on your hat, do. Not that shabby wold 
‘un. The pretty new straw what I did buy ye at Easter.” 

“Oh, mother, what do I want to make myself fine for ?”’ 

“\WWhy, jist to make folks see as ye haven't got nothin’ to 
be ashamed on, and to show as you be so vitty a maid as ever.” 

Louie donned her hat in silence, and her mother, announcing Ss 
her intention of waiting in the garden while she put on her boots, + 
went heavily downstairs again. When Louie appeared, having 
bathed her eyes in cold water, and adjusted her dress with great & 
care, for Mrs. Ford’s words had awakened her pride, she found ; 
that good woman, with a face wreathed in smiles, waiting for 
her by the gate, and holding a posy of China roses and love-in- 
a-mist. ‘There, my dear,” she exclaimed, ‘“there’s pink for 
your cheeks and blue for your eyes. You’m goin’ a-cwortin’ wi’ 
mother to-day. You come along. We'll show ’em all as you 
be the vittiest maid in the parish, whatever they mid say.” 

‘‘Qh, mother!” exclaimed Louie, the tears rushing to het 
eyes again, but from a differeut motive than that which had 
prompted those bitter ones of a little time ago, ‘‘ be that what 
you be a-comin’ out for, an’ you so bad wi’ your limbs an’ all ?” 

‘“Never you mind my limbs,” returned Mrs. Tord, heroic 
ally. “You and me be a-goin’ to walk out; you and me be 
a-goin’ for to show ourselves. Id’ low there bain’t n’ar a one 
o’ th’ idle chaps about as be half so proud of his sweetheart as 
what I be o’ my maid.” 

‘No, mother, I’li not have ye tirin’ yourself to death. I- 
I’ll—go by myself if you're so set on it.” 

“Nay, you'll do nothing of the kind. It ’ud be poor fun fo: 
‘ee to go mopin’ along by yourself. Gie us your arm, love. 
I’m a bit short i’ th’ wind, an’ a bit scraggled 1’ th’ legs, but | 
d’ ’low the air ’ull do Ia terr’ble deal 0’ good.” 

So off they set, mother and datighter walking arm-in-crook 
in very lovers’ fashion, the intrepid old woman talking all th 
time in the endeavour te engage Louie’s attention, and to prevent 
her thoughts straying to other times. 

‘** Look-see,” said Louie, almost in a whisper when they 
had reached the high road, *‘if it’s all the same to ye, and ye 
didn’t find it too steep, I’d like to go on up the lane here.” 

‘Up so far as Cwortin’ Corner?” enquired Mrs. Ford. 
‘‘Well, | haven't got no objections.” 

They pursued their way, the elder woman talking more 
eagerly than before, though in gasps, for the strain of the ascent 
was beginning to tell upon her, the younger looking absently 
about her. They passed many couples wending in the same 
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direction as themselves or retracing their steps, and Mrs. Ford 
sreeted them all with the pleasantest smile imaginable. When 
the first of the white gates came in sight Louie started and drew 
back, for a solitary man’s figure was leaning across it. ‘It 
bain’t him,” said Mrs. Ford aloud, answering her thought. 
Louie reddened and pressed on, insensibly quickening her 
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Supporting her mother, she piloted her across the road to 
the gate opposite that on which the man was leaning, and pro- 
ceeded with remorseful tenderness to perform the promised good 
offices. She was so much taken up with her anxiety as almost to 
forget that her efforts were witnessed by a third party ; witnessed 
I say, for, though the man over the way had not seemed to notice 


E, H, R. Hillsworth. A HALT BY THE WAY Copyright 
their approach, he turned round presently and stared at them, not 
rudely, but with interest. He was-a middle-aged man with a sun- 
burnt face and a brown beard, and the eyes which wandered 
from mother to daughter were at once keen and good-humoured. 
“It’s my breath, d’ye see, Louie love,” explained Mrs. Ford, 
as she leaned back against the gatepost. ‘‘ There, it do seem a 


teps so that her mother ‘could hardly keep pace with her. 
\Vhen they reached the top, indeed, she was obliged to calla 
ialt. “* There, I be fair out o’ breath ! ” she gasped apologetically. 

** Dear, I be pure sorry!’ exclaimed Louie, much distressed. 
‘Come over here by the gate and rest a bit. 1’ll loosen your shawl, 
ee, and untie your bonnet-strings; you'll be better in a minute.” 














strange thing, as I do often say to father—I can get it in right 
enough, but I don’t seem rightly able to get it out again.” 

“] didn’t ought to ha’ hurried ye so,” said Louie, full of 
self- reproach. 

‘Not a bit, dear, not a bit! Ye mid loosen thik here collar 
a little it ye can, though.” 

Poor Mrs. Ford did indeed present a pitiable appearance ; 
her face was deeply flushed, and her eyes seemed ready to start 
from her head; as for that troublesome breath of hers, it seemed 
for the moment as difficult for her to draw it in as to expel it. 

“I’ve been the death of you, I know I have!” groaned the 
girl, as Mrs. Ford in a paroxysm of coughing rolled a desperate 
eye on her. 

“Take my advice, miss, and don’t talk to the ’ooman at all, 
jist for a little bit,” said a voice at her elbow, so suddenly that 
Louie turned round with a start. Their opposite neighbour had 
come across the path, and was now standing looking down at 
them with a benevolent smile. 

** Don’t you be thinkin’ so mech about gettin’ your breath, 
mum, and it'll come all the quicker,” he pursued. ‘’Tis as 
much because you're frightened-like as anything that makes you 
go so smothery. What a beautiful view there is from this p’int 
to be sure. Branston’s getting to be a fine place.” 

Louie quickly dropped her eyes; she had not the heart to 
look out Branston way; but Mrs. Ford, whose expression had 
become a shade less strained, suffered her gaze to wander over 
the distant roofs. 

*« Dear, yes,” pursued the stranger, placidly; ‘* 1 can see my 
place from here, too.” 

Louie looked up enquiringly, and Mrs. Ford, whose 
complexion was now assuming its normal hue, opened her lips 
as though to speak. 

‘**Not jist yet, mum,” said the man, “ not for a minute till 
ye be more easy. D’ye see that wold stone house to the left 
o’ the town with the trees behind and the ricks to one side ? 
That’s where I do live.” 

* Upperton Farm, bain’t it?” ejaculated Mrs. Ford, unable 
any longer to keep silence. 

“That's right,” returned he, heartily. ‘I did teil ye ye’d be 
yourself again so soon as ye did forget about it. Lard, my poor 
wold father was troubled enough wi’ his breathin’.” 

‘Was Farmer Kerley o’ Upperton your father ?” pursued 
Mrs. Ford, in a series of respectful gasps. 

* No, no, the wold chap was no relation at all tome. I’ve 
a-been a dairyman out Darchester side till now—made a bit 0’ 
money that way, and heard this ’ere farm was to be had, so | 
come to have a look at it. I liked it well enough when I see’d it, 
and now I be settled there.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Ford. ‘ Well, I’m sure ’tis very nice for 
ee, sir, an’ it ’ull be a nice change after the dairy-work, an’ I hope 
yell be very lucky. I s’pose your family ’uJl be j’inin’ ye there ? ” 

‘| haven't got no family,” said the man. 

** Well, now, an’ that’s a pity.” 

“1 never thought so till to-day,” answered he. ‘Shall I 
tell ye what made me think so to-day?” he added, his eyes 
twinkling in an odd way as they fell on Louie. 

‘“]1f you please, sir,” said the mother, for the daughter 
remained silent. 

* \Vell, mum—well Mrs.—mid I make so bold as to ax 
your name ?” 

“I’m Mrs. Ford, if you pleise, sir, and this is my daughter 
Louie—Loursa I should say,”’ returned the mother, with great 
stress on the second syllable. 

“Ford? A good name, too, and short lke my own. My 
name is Short, you know—Robert Short. Ha, ha!” Here he 
threw back his head to indulge a loud guffaw at his own joke, 
and resumed more gravely: “I never got married because— 
first—I hadn’t got no money, and then—next—lI hadn’t got ne 
ume. That was to begin wi’; then, as years did go by, and I 
did have both time and money, well, then I didn’t seem to have 
no inclinations.” 

** Sirange,”’ commented Mrs. Ford with a doubtful smile. 

* Not a bit strange, mum, if you'll excuse me, because, ye 
see, I got out o’ the way o’ thinkin’ o’ sich things. Well, 
when I was comin’ out to-day I says to mysel’, ‘It’s a good 
thing,’ I says, ‘as there’s nobody to mind whether I’m home 
late or whether I bain’t,’ and that set me thinkin’, d’ye see; and 
as I come along the road and see’d first one lovin’ pair and then 
another lovin’ pair 1 says to mysel’ then——” 

‘*Ah-h-h, dear,” put in Mrs. Ford, shaking her head with a 
groan of sympathy, ‘ ye’d be like to feel your lonesome state, ye 
would indeed.” 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted Robert; “what I did think to 
mysel’ when I did see all these silly chaps and maids was that I 
was glad I did never ha’ nothin’ to do wi’ Sich foolishness. 
There, when I came to that gate and stood still a bit to rest in 
the shade and smoke a pipe, the folks did keep comin’ an’ goin’. 
Lard, sich goin’s on and sich nonsense !”’ 

Louie, mindful of certain achievements of her own in the 
past, turned away her head with a sudden vivid blush, 
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Robert continued, ostensibly addressing Mrs. Ford, but 
keeping his eyes fixed on the smooth coils of Louie’s brown |yair 
and on the rim of her averted cheek. ‘Thinks | to mysel’, 
‘Well, here be I, farty-five year of age, a-livin’ all alone in a 
girt big house what wants a woman in it. But I’ll never put 
one there,’ says I, ‘not as a missus, i! it’s needful to begin \;’ 
sich carryin’s on as these ere.’ I kept a-lookin’ and a-lookin’ at 
the silly wenches dressed out in their fal-lals, wi’ their kid 
gloves an’ all, an’ I kept a-listenin’ to the stuff they was a-talki:,’, 
and I kept a-sayin’ to mysel’, ‘A pretty missus you'll make to 2 
hard-workin’ man. A fine way you'll keep his house in arder,’ ” 

*¢ Well, some o’ these maids be good-for-nothin’ hussies, ||] 
not deny it,” agreed Mrs. Ford; ‘but there’s others, Mr. Sha: 
] do assure ’ee——” 

“T know that, mum,” he interrupted. “I see’d that 
mysel’, When I were a-standin’ here, and see’d you and y 
darter come a-walkin’ out up the road together, and see’d hy 
nice she was a-helpin’ on ye along, and how kind she did spe; 
an’ how anxious she did seem to feel, I says to mysel’——” 

‘Dear to be sure, Mr. Shart,” interposed Mrs. Ford witt 
nervous cackle. ‘* You don’t seem to let grass grow under yx 
feet, you don’t!” . 

““T did say to mysel’,” he pursued, still keeping his ey 
resolutely fixed on Louie’s coils of hair, ‘I don’t know, Robe 
my boy,’ says I, ‘as you be so clever as you do think.’”’ 

He looked expectantly at the back of Louie’s head, but 
still remained averted. 

Mrs. Ford was, however, equal to the occasion. 

‘Tt bain’t never too late to mend, be it, Mr. Shart ?” s 
enquired, pleasantly. 

Robert responded by a good-natured smile, and after 
pause addressed Louie in a determined manner: “1 we 
a-thinkin’, my maid—I beg pardon, I should say miss—as ho 
you and your mother mid very likely fancy a bit of a outin’ o: 
o’ these days.” 

“Oh, I’m not one what cares for outings,” Louie w; 
beginning, when the irrepressible Mrs. Ford cut her short. 

“Us do thank ye very kindly, Mr. Shart. Us be very 
thankful to ’ee for being so good-natured. It’ll do us a terr’ble 
deal o’ good, both on us.” 

“There, I wer’ a-thinkin’ next market-day, ye know,” 
resumed Short, ‘¢ I'll be comin’ in to town, and when I’ve a-done 
my business I mid very well drive on to your place and take ’ee 
both home-along wi’ me.” 

‘« That ’ud do very nice,” agreed Mrs. Ford. 

‘An’ then ye can be havin’ a look round,” announced 
Robert, in an exptanatory tone to Louie. 

‘*«So she can,” returned Mrs. Ford jubilantly. 

“Well, that’s settied then. If you'll show me your place, 
ma’am, I'll come for ’ee same as I said.” 

Down the hill they went again, Mrs. Ford clinging to he: 
daughter’s arm, and giving it a warning squeeze whenever the 
girl attempted to discourage the project. They parted at the 
cottage gate, and Louie dashed indoors, almost overturning he: 
father, who had risen from his chair and was slowly crossing the 
room to meet them. ‘ What’s amiss now ?” he enquired as his 
wife entered. ‘“ Did ye meet that chap o’ hers ?”’ 

‘““No.”” returned she, triumphantly, “but we did meet 
somebody else. There, don’t ye ax no questions, nor. take no 
notice of her tantrums. I shouldn’t wonder But least 
said’s soonest mended.” 

Louie expostulated with her mother many times during the 
next few days. What was the good of it? she wanted to know. 
She wasn’t the sort of maid who could take up with the first man 
she met—because—because—oh, well, it didn’t matter, but she 
wasn’t that sort of maid, and she didn’t want to see Mr. Short’s 
house, and she didn’t care about driving, and anyway he was 
old enough to be her father. To all of these remarks Mrs. Ford 
returned pleasantly evasive answers, laying great stress on the 
pleasure which she herself expected to reap from the expedition, 
and informing Louie that she was looking forward to it just 
about. 

In spite of her vexation, Louie performed a very careful 
toilet on the afternoon in question, and could not repress a feelin< 
of exhilaration when she found herself seated in Mr. Short’s vie 
between him and her mother. The drive was a pleasant one, anc 
on arriving at Upperton Farm they found that their host ha: 
provided for their entertainment on a generous, not to say lavish 
scale. The house itself was jarger than Louie had supposed 
well-kept, comfortably furnished ; she was more impressed tha: 
she would have cared to own. Mrs. Ford went from room t 
room, looking about her with an appraising eye, but approvin: 
of all she saw. Her face positively beamed when, alte 
inspecting garden and orchard, barns and outhouses, all « 
which bore testimony to the comfortable estate of their owne: 
Louie and she stood on the doorstep awaiting their retu 
journey. 

“Tell ’ee what, my dear,” she whispered in Louie’s ear 4 
Robert left them in order to “hitch ” the horse, “ ye’d be doit 
pretty well for yourselt if ye was to take him.” 
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«There hasn’t been nothin’ said yet, mother; besides — 
«] don’t want to hear nothin’ about besideses. All I says 
is ve’'d be doin’ pretty well for yourself. Look at them ricks over 
yonder—that means summat; and look at Ms 
“The appearance of Robert and the trap at this juncture 
prevented further conversation, but, as they drove along, and 
Robert pointed out certain outlying portions of his property with 
his whip, Mrs. Ford emphasised each remark with a vehement 
div of her elbow. Nothing was said, however, about a future 
meeting, and when Sunday came without a sign from Farmer 
Short, the matchmaker began to feel a little uneasy. 

«‘ Louie,” she observed to the girl, who was sitting in her 
acc istomed place, feeling restless, too, and unaccountably vexed ; 
«| ouie, I could like very well to take a little walk with 'ee, my 
de: :.” 





“Mother,” returned Louie, flashing round upon her, “I 
ba x’t a-goin’ to look for Mr. Short, if that’s what you do mean. 
]  .in’t a-goin’ to be runnin’ after a man because another’s thrown 
m. off. I don’t want to ha’ nothin’ to do with men—never no 
m -e,” she added, emphatically. 

Mrs. Ford kept silence for a little, and Louie, turning her 
b ‘< to the window, and supporting her chin on her hand, fixed 
h eyes resolutely on her book. Steps were heard in the lane 
w out, but she would not turn her head; the gate creaked on 
it: hinges, and the steps sounded on the flagged path. 

“No need for ’ee to go a-lookin’ for Mr. Shart,’”’ whispered 
h mother hurriedly and triumphantly, “for here he be come 
a-.ookin’ for ee.” 

Robert himself announced the fact a minute or two later 
wi a puzzled, not to say offended, air. “I’ve a-been walkin’ 
up the lane yonder—I thought you and your mother did always 
we. out o’ Sundays, but when I got so far as the gates and 
covldn’t find ’ee I came to fetch ’ee.” 

“I’m not so very well to-day,” replied the shameless 
Mrs. Ford, “ but I d’ ’low the maid ‘ull be glad to get a breath 
o’ iresh air.” 

“Mother, I bain’t a-goin’ wi’out you,” exclaimed Louie 
with flaming cheeks. 

“There, now, my dear, | wouldn’t press her to come if I 
was you,” said Robert, eyeing his would-be mother-in-law with 
a dispassionate air; ‘‘she don’t look so very well, and yon lane 
be terr’ble steep. But you do look a bit pined yoursel’ for want 
o’ fresh air, if | mid say so, so pop on your hat and let’s be 
steppin’.”’ 

She hesitated, but he seemed so good-natured and unsus- 
picious of offence, and his tone was so persuasive, that after a 
moment’s pause she yielded. 

“Shan’t us walk arm-in-crook?” he enquired, when they 
reached the corner of the lane. 

“No need for that,” said Louie, growing very pink. 

Robert considered. ‘* The other folks do all seem to be 
a-doin’ of it,” ~-he observed, and without waiting for further 
permission, hooked himself on to her in the prescribed fashion. 
They passed three or four couples who gazed at them with great 
curiosity. Louie dropped her eyes; perhaps she was not sorry 
to let people see that she was not grieving for Edward’s desertion. 

“What be they a-sayin’ to each other, do ’ee think?” asked 
Robert, after a pause ; his brown face wore a puzzled, not to say 
anxious, expression. 

Louie laughed a little. ‘You ought to know, Mr. Short. 
Didn’t you say last week as ye’d been a-listenin’ to a lot o’ sich 
talk?” 

Robert’s look became still more dismayed. 

“Well, | thought at the time they was talkin’ rubbish,” 
he said, “* but I bain’t so sure now. I d’ ’low it be nat’ral 
enough. You an’ me ought to be a-sayin’ summat to each 
other,” he added, with sudden eagerness. 

Louie stopped short. They had rounded the corner of the 
lane, and the path before them was deserted. ‘‘ There’s summat 
I mid say to ’ee, Mr. Short, and summat I did ought to say, but 
I'm afeard ye’ll not be so very well pleased to hear it.” 

“Oh,” said Robert, stroking his chin and eyeing her 
nervously. 

‘“‘E-es,” pursued Louie, snatching her arm away from him 
and beginning to walk on very fast. ‘I did use to come here often 
before, nigh upon every Sunday, but ’twasn’t wi’ mother I come.” 

“*Oh, and wasn’t it?”’ responded Short, as she paused. 

Two of his strides had brought him alongside of her again, 
and with quiet determination he regained possession of her arm. 

‘***T was wi’ a young man,” announced Louie. 

“Ah,” commented Robert. ‘A young man? Much 
younger nor me?” 

“On. alot!” 

‘Ye had it made up between ye to gct married, I s’pose?” 
hs queried gloomily, after a pause. 

‘**E-es, but I couldn’t leave father and mother. They’re 
both gettin’ old, d’ye see—I be the youngest of all our family — 
tiey be all dead ’cept me. I do do for ’em, and I do help to 
keep ’em, and Edward said he didn’t mind waitin’, but he got 
tred in the end.” 
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A little sob came with the last words. 

“Was he in such a hurry as all that to get married?” asked 
Robert with an immovable face. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. He—he—took a fancy to somebody 
else very like.” 

“That's bad,” remarked Robert. ‘1 han’t got no opinion 
at all o’ folks as don’t know their own mind.” 

Silence fell between them, and they walked on towards 
Cwortin’ Corner, linked, indeed, in lover-like fashion, but neither 
venturing to glance at the other. 

When Louie raised her eyes at last she started and 
exclaimed. The goal was at length in sight, and leaning over 
the gate on the left-hand side she descried a well-known figure— 
two well-known figures, alas! For Edward Andrews was in 
close conversation with Sally Paynter, a Branston shopgirl, 
whom Louie had often encountered on her way to and from work. 
Insensibly she clutched Robert’s arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Short, I must go back. I—I—oh, that’s him 
yonder, and I see—he has—he has——”’ 

The state of affairs was patent to even Robert’s somewhat 
slow comprehension. 

“Oh, that’s him, is it? Well, don’t ye be for runnin’ away, 
my maid. You come straight on wi’ I, and let ’em see as ye bain’t 
a-breakin’ your heart for en.” 

Thus adjured, Louie rallied her seli-possession, and stepped 
along bravely by his side; and the two took up their position in 
a shady corner by the opposite gate. Edward, after an amazed 
glance at the pair, and a moment’s extreme discomfiture, made 
valiant endeavours on his side to carry off the situation. 

“« One o’ they little semi-detached houses, see,” he remarked 
in a loud voice to Sally.‘ Ye’d like it, wouldn’t ye?” 

** Jist about,” said Sally. 

Blue fire shot from Louie’s eyes. 

‘« Say summat, Mr. Short,” she whispered fiercely. ‘* Say 
summat quick.” 

‘‘ But whatever must I say ?” enquired he, taken aback. 

‘*Oh, whatever ye like—nonsense-talk—the sort o’—o’ 
foolishness as cwortin’ folk do carry on wi’. ” 

“« There, now,” groaned Robert. “ Blest if I han’t forgot—— 

“A tap, ye know,” Edward explained to Sally. ‘’Tis 
much more handy nor drawin’ up water from a well; and there's 
a knocker on the door.” 

The fire in Louie’s eyes was quenched by angry tears. 

“Ye don’t seem to have the spirit of a mouse, Mr. Short,” 
she exclaimed, clenching her hands. 

Robert turned very red, and after a pause so brief as to be 
scarcely perceptible, suddenly thrust out one of his arms and 
caught Louie round the waist. She was so much astonished that 
she stood quite still; nevertheless she stole a glance at Edward, 
realising with a thrill of satisfaction that he, too, had flushed, 
and that he looked angry. 

“You and me ’ull be fallin’ over pulpit soon, Sally, 
cried, in a loud voice. 

Louie looked up quickly at Robert; there was a good deal 
of unconscious appeal mingled with the indignation of her 
glance. The farmer still held her as though in a vice, his lips 
compressed, his eyes determined. 

“‘T could wish this wasn’t Sunday,” he observed. 

“ Why?” enquired Louie, with an attempt to appear quite 
composed. 

‘« Because banns, d’ye see,” he returned, “* banns can’t be put 
up afore a week. ’Tis along time to wait, and then us’ull ha’ to be 
give out three times—that’s three Sundays—that’s a dalled long 
time.” 

Louie, still endeavouring to seem quite at her ease, 
murmured somewhat inarticulately that he must have patience. 

“There’s one thing, Sally, my maid,” cried Edward, ina 
jovial tone; “‘ you and me needn't wait for nobody. There, ’tisagreat 
comfort, I’m sure, to think as ye haven’t got no father nor mother 
to interfere; us can get tied up to-morrow if we've a mind to.” 

The girl over the way flinched at this home-thrust, and her 
lip quivered, whereupon Robert spoke hastily : 

‘‘’ve been a-thinkin’,” he said; ‘* there’s yon biy place o’ 
mine—it mid seem a bit lonesome for ye while I’m out and about 
the fields. There be room for the wold folks if you could persuade 
“em to shift—room and to spare. Ye'd best see about that, my 
dear. We'll carry ’em off, look-see, and set ’em down in 
chimney-corner so snug as anythin’. Ye'’d like to have ’em 
there, wouldn’t ye, my maid?” 

Louie’s face lit up with an expression of genuine gratitude. 
Whether the words were spoken in earnest or not, they turned 
the tables on Edward in a most satisfactory way. 

‘You are a good man, Mr. Short!” she exclaimed. ‘“ There, 
ye be the kindest man I ever heerd on. I didn’t think anybody 
could be so good-natured.” 

«Shall us be walkin’ on a bit?” said Edward to Sally, with 
what was meant to be a devil-may-care air. ‘ Let’s go where 
we can get by ourselves.” 

They strolled away, and Louie and Robert watched them 
in silence till the last flutter of Sally’s ribbons was lost 
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behind the green hedge; then Louie endeavoured to disengage 
herself. 

“I think ye mid let me go now, Mr. Short,” she observed. 
* They'll not be comin’ back. Ye spoke up very well at the 
Jast.”” 

Robert took no notice of the first part of her speech, but 
showed becoming elation over the latter part. 

‘<7 was allus a bit slow,” he returned. ‘It do take I some 
time to get my thoug'its together, but once they be there, I do 
stick to ’em.” 

There was a pause; Louie, much embarrassed, made 
another feeble attempt to disengage herself. 

“’Tis a good notion, that,’ resumed the farmer, still 
apparently oblivious of her purpose; “’tis a good notion that 
about the wold folks. I reckon they’ll like the change.” 

‘‘But you wasn’t in earnest, was ye?’ faltered the girl. 
“Ye did only carry on that way jist to put Edward in his place.” 

‘**1’m not the sort of man what says things he don’t mean to 
stand by,” returned Short, indignantly. “ I’m one what knows his 
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own mind, as I did tell ye before. Ye’'ll be a-sayin’ next as | 
didn’t mean we was to be called home on Sunday, I d’ ’low.” 

‘Well, but,” said Louie, ‘“* I’m not sure—Mr. Short.” 

“Ah, but I be,” he responded, with a kind of complacent 
determination. “I do know what I be about. That chap 
yonder didn’t know what he was about, and no more did yoy 
when you did take up wi’ he. Now I do—look-see. So there. 
jist make up your mind straight off, and stick to it, maidie. |’ 
be a good husband, and ye’ll never ha’ no need to repent.” 

Louie looked up into the brown face; it was very open and 
honest ; the eyes looking back at her were very good-hum».ired 
and kind. 

*] don’t know what to say, I’m sure,” she murmered, 
hesitatingly. 

‘* No need to say nothin’ at all, my dear,” cried Ro’ ert, 
jubilantly, ‘*’tis all settled.” 

Thereupon he stooped and kissed her, and, raising his | eq] 
with great pride, remarked that he was gettin’ on with the 
cwortin’ nicely. 


HIGOURES IN Tht LANDSCAPE. 





A PASTORAL LANDSCAPE. 


NYONE who is given to daydreams or meditation must 
often have reflected on the many different aspects in 
which each individual thing is seen by different people. 
If a painter were scanning the landscape with a view 
to reproducing it on his canvas, he would first examine 

the natural features of the scene, noting whether there were 
water or whether there were wood, where the hills were and the 
lie of the fields and the nature of the fences. The character of 
the landscape would depend very much on the last-mentioned 
particular. One of the English counties that was divided by 
neat hedgerows interspersed with tall oaks, elms, and 
ashes, that stood like towers or waved their gigantic limbs 
in the wind, would differ entirely from a Northern scene 
in which the divisions were made by stone walls—probably 
dry stone walls. The most obvious impression made by 
the former would be one of fertility and content, while in the 
second an element of wildness would be introduced. Then the 
artist would probably go on, though it might be quite uncon- 
sciously, to note the evidence of human work—the cottages, 
hamlets, and farm-steadings with the smoke curling above the 
trees, the field-sheds, or ‘“‘hemels,” as they are called in the 


North, the windmills, iofty towers, or other structures that stood 
out boldly and had an effect on the general configuration. 
Finally, he would inevitably take note of the various inhabitants 
of the fields, but this would be done purely and simply with a 
view to the picture. A herd of deer in a park, a flock of sheep 
on a forty-acre field, a horse standing against the horizon on top 
of a hill—all these he would accept or reject as they fitted in 
with the conception he had formed of the picture. In addition 
to this he would probably see labourinz men and women stoop.1g 
or toiling at their task, and these, too, would appeal to him j :s 
in the same way as the animals did, namely, as figures in \e 
landscape, whose introduction into the picture would or wo iid 
not heighten the effect that the artist wished to produce. Tat 
is, perhaps, the most impersonal manner in which these gang: of 
labourers could possibly be viewed. They have, as far as ie 
artist is concerned, no individuality, no personality of any kin. — 
they are mere adjuncts to the scene. 

Suppose, in the second place, that a spectator of q te 
another kind were looking over the fields, and suppose also t at 
he be one to whom they have been long familiar; the esser al 
difference between his attitude and the painter's would be i at 
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THE SHEPHERD 


each object would appeal not to his pictorial sense so much as to 
his memory and to old associations. We have known visitors 
who returned to a district after the better part of a lifetime 
had been spent away from it, and yet brought back a 
lively recollection not only of the general lie of the 
ground, but of the very. stones and trees that marked the 
ground. Here was the elm, under whose shade youths 
and maidens had sat, here was the oak that had been loved, the 
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RURAL LABOUR. 


AND AlS FLOCK. 


ash from which the leaves had been taken for the pleasing 
witchery of country lite, the hazel grove where nuts had been 
gathered, and the trees and hedgerows that had been famous in 
birds-nesting-time. To such an one it is probably a grief that to 
him no longer are the human figures in the fields familiar. He 
could remember a day when everyone would have been known to 
him by name, even as a shepherd knews each member of his 
flock by its head; he could have recounted a thousand of the 
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brief and simple annals of the 
poor, the comedy and tragedy 
that had been transacted in 
lowly cot and hamlet. In a 
word, each individual would no 
longer bea mere figure moving 
in the landscape, but a living 
and breathing human_ being 
with hope, affections, regrets, 
passions—all the things that 
vitalise the life of man. 

The ordinary observer 
looking over the fields sees the 
cattle, and they are cattle to 
him, but nothing more, 
whereas the expert agricul- 
turist will tell you their species 
and their value; nay, itis quite 
possible that he may be able 
to tell the lineage and describe 
the characteristics of many of 
the individuals. Probably he 
never pauses to think whether 
these figures beautify the land- 
scape or do not do so. His 
mind is concentrated on what 
is altogether a different aspect 
of the matter. In towns this 
state of things is intensified 
rather than otherwise. To one 
whose mind has a philosophic 
bent, it appears that, standing 
in a street, there seem to pass 
but a long array of human 
items, some on foot, some in various kinds of vehicles, but all 
drifting hither and thither, as if they were particles of sand being 
shifted by the moving tide. It requires a deeper thought and 
more intense feeling to recognise that each figure thus seen 
bears its own burden of human feeling, be it passion or grief or 
joy; that each has started from some given point, and has an 
object which he wishes to attain. 

There is also a humorous side to the same question. In the 
country there is the type of labouring man who looks upon the 
people around him not with any deep interest in their fortunes 
and vicissitudes, but merely as exercising an influence on himself. 
One is an avenue through which coal comes in winter, another 
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THE BILLOWING DOWN. 


is the source to which he looks for work and ultimately for wages, 
and a third is one to whom he goes for comfort and help in times 
of affliction. It would appear as though each individual were, so 
to speak, thoroughly wrapped up in his own life and his own 
interests. Among the poor that is very easily understood, because 
the mere struggle to live is so intense and keen that it 
demands all the energy, all the attention, that can be given 
it, and for people who are engaged in that fight it is almost 
impossible to look upon the rest of the world with such 
disinterestedness and incurious eyes as the artist naturally 
bends upon them. No doubt it is possible to rise to 
such a height as to be detached from human thought and 
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THE GRASSY ROAD. 


interest in such a manner that human life in its progress 
and all its changes becomes no more than a pageant or pro- 
cession, such as occasionally flits across one’s mind in a dream, 
where there is no good and no evil, but only certain acts that 
meet with certain consequences; and, perhaps, the greatest 
literary artist is he who can most clearly discern the connection 
between cause and effect, and can set it down with complete 
understanding and yet with a dispassionateness that is almost 
cold. 

It i8 when the figure in the landscape comes to be a mere 
convention that we regard it as an intrusion. The photographer 
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FIELD-FARING WOMEN. 


has this advantage over the artist, that it is impossible for him to 
be so overcome by tradition as the painter. He may, and he 
does, select from Nature and make combinations that have an 
existence in his imagination, but the elements with which he 
works are the actual things of the moment. lor certain land- 
scapes the painter has figures that have been handed down to 
him from past generations. A wintry scene, for instance, is very 
often decorated with the figure of an oldman bearing on his shoulder 
a bunch of hay on a fork, or he may be seen carrying the 
fodder all simple. Probably the artist does not know that this 
figure has become almost obsolete, and that weights and 
measures and mathematical 
precision are essential parts 
of modern husbandry. Nay, 
it is extremely likely that if 
he did know he would pooh- 
pooh the modern new-fangled 
ways and declare his prefer- 
ence for that which has the 
stamp of antiquity on it. Nor 
would one be inclined to chide 
nim too severely for this taste. 
There is a gift that age 
brings with it which not only 
does the new not possess, but 
which seems to strip the 
new of some of its romance. 
Yet, for all that, he is the 
greatest who can see beauty 
in what lies around’ him, 
quite independent of any 
associations it may possess. 
John Ruskin used to denounce 
the modern railway in all its 
forms, but Turner saw the 
picturesque in it, and there 
are many landscapes that now 
would be all the worse if 
they lost those smoking. trains 
that run to and fro, and the 
stations that originally were 
grim and ugly, but which have 
now heen beautitied by the 
rain and wind and sun which 
Nature employs with equal im- 
partiality on man’s work and 
her own. The farming scenes 
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of the present differ wholly and completely from those which 
were described by old poets and painted by old painters. There 
is nothing that has endured exactly as it was, and yet he would 
be a rash man who declared that the new machinery has 
been fatal to the picturesque. On the contrary, it has a 
beauty of its own which will be hallowed and_ sanctified 
as time goes on. And it is just the same in painting 
as in letters. Nathaniel Hawthorne pointed out long ago 
that no man can absolutely escape from his own time. 
The zeitgeist spreads its influence over him, whether he will 
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ArreR Harvest. 

OR the moment there is a considerable lull in farmwork. 
This is due to the weather. The ordinary ploughmen 
have enough to do in preparing the ground for winter 
wheat, a great deal of which has already been sown. 
Here and there a few labourers are still engaged in the 
business of taking up potatoes, but on many farms a considerable 
number of the odd men have been pud off during the last few 
weeks, or, as the facetious person puts it, have been advised to take 
arest for a fortnight orso. Where farmers can afford it, however, 
it is more economical to employ them in doing certain odd jobs 
that have been neglected during the time of the hay and corn 
harvests. The roots of the hedges have in miny instances been 
thoroughly overgrown by nettles, thistles, and other pernicious 
weeds. It is a good time to have them thoroughly cleaned, and 
at the same time 
the hedges them- 
selves ought to be 
clipped. The old- 
fashioned farmer 
Was very particu- 
lar about these 
points, and_ his 
holdings accord- 
ingly presented a 
much more attrac- 
tive picture than 
do those of modern 
days. Weare also 
inclined to think 
that the practice 
was much more 
economical in the 
end. Those thick 
srowths at the 
roots of the hedge- 
rows serve no 
good purpose. 
They choke the 
hawthorns which 
ought to be a 
strong point in the 
hedge, and they 
are more likely to Copyright. 

make gaps) than 
to filithem. Ditches, also, should be thoroughly cleared out at 
this season, in preparation for the floods that will come. During 
the summer they, too, have been overgrown by a rank crop of 
weeds and rubbish, and the old labourer of the farm, who other- 
wise would be set adrift, could be very well employed in the 
business of cleaning them. This is, of course, important where 
under-drainage is not very recent or very good. On many farms, 
indeed, a ditch lying by the side of a hedgerow is almost sufficient, 


carried into the ditch. The men themselves, though they are 
enjoying the extra wages of autumn, feel this enforced holiday, 
and the farmer has to remember that the times now are neither 
few nor far between when labour is very difficult to obtain. 
BUTTER-MAKING IN HOLLAND. 

It is always interesting to learn about the methods pursued 
in those foreign dairies that send their products to Great Britain, 
and an article in The Times ot Monday last on “ Butter Control 
in Holland” is not only interesting. About a quarter of a century 
has passed since the farmers of the Netherlands began to see that, 
if they wished to make butter for export, it would be necessary 
to combine for the purpose, and to transfer the butter-making 
industry from the farm to the factory. The result is fairly well 
known. ‘The people on the farms take their butter to market, and 
there it is bought for the factory purposes; but the drawback to 
the system. which the contributor to our contemporary does not 
mention, is that by it the production of first-class butter is 
impossible. ‘The buyer, roughly, divides his purchases into three 
clas es, first, second, and third, and in order to meet the grocer’s 
sreat want of uniformity he mixes the different lots that go to 
each class; thus for his total output of first-class butter there 
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or no, and so scanty is our material for realising the past, 
and so defective the imagination of the most gifted, that when it 
has once gone it can never be recovered ; so that even those who 
deal with ages that have vanished, if-they are to be successful, 
must, so to sperk, enter them full of modern feeling and modern 
knowledge. Nor is there need for anyone to look beyond the 
sea and the land of to-day for as much beauty as ever found 
expression. After all, man’s handiwork is but a slight element in 
the landscape ; the flowers, the trees, the hills, and the runnin: 
brooks have existed as long as time —and will continue to exist. 


FARMS. 


might have been twenty lots, and as many for the second, an 
for the third ; but it needs noargument to show that allof thes: 
twenty lots cannot be of the very highest class, and, therefore, th: 
‘uniform ’ butter would not be equal to that which is produced a 
our best English dairies. However, the consumers are not very 
critical. The first dairy factory was established at Leyden i: 
1879, and the first butter factory opened in Friesland in 1882, 
This met with so much success that the number of them wa 
speedily multiplied. The writer estimates that ‘ by the beginning 
of last year the Netherlands possessed nearly a_thousan 
butter factories with an annual output exceeling 30,000,00 
kilos of butter.” He is of opinion that the general quality oi 
Dutch butter was much improved by the change, whicl 
amounted to nothing less than a revolution. Nowadays both 
fresh butter and salt butter are exported from Holland, the 
former to France, 
Belgium, and Ger 
many, while Great 
Britain is the chiei 
market for the salt 
butter. Needless 
to say, the making 
of butter has not 
passed entirely 
irom the farms, 
but that which is 
made there is 
principally for 
home  consump- 
tion and loca! 
sale. One of the 
most interesting 
points in the 
account may be 
gathered from the 
following extract : 
“This dairy 
station (Leyden) 
acts for the 
whole of Holland. 
It exercises super- 
vision over all 
of the stations 
“COUNTRY LIFE” known as‘ but- 
ter control’ 
stations, which have been established by agricultural societies 
and dairy associations. They are partly under the supervision 
of non-interested persons, including usually members of the 
provincial governments. The director of each station is a chemist, 
and he is assisted by a staff of analysts. Inspectors, who are 
instructed by the director, travel about to take samples of 
butter in factories and other places in which butter is 
made, as well asin the shops or sale-rooms of factories and of 
persons who have submitted to the control. The inspector is 
also empowered to take samples of butter made in his presence 
in factories andelsewhere. By comparing the analyses of different 
samples taken from the same factory, any fraud, however small, 
is liable to discovery. Moreover, sustained and stringent super- 
vision is exercised in order to make sure that in the factories no 
fats are stored which might serve for the adulteration of butter. 
The Netherlands Government, appreciating the high importance 
of these control stations in connection with the reputation of 
Dutch butter on the markets of the world, has given them an 
official character and rendered them financial assistance 
Butter that has been produced under control . 
entitled to bear a mark of guarantee to this effect.” 
Tur Honey Harvest. 

A country industry which is of some importance locally and 
has suffered not a little from the vagaries of the weather of the 
past summer is that of the bee-keeper. Over a large area of 
Scotland the bee-farmers are in the habit of moving their bees 
to the moors when the heather comes into bloom for the sake of 
the excellent honey that is made from the heather and commands 
a good price in the market. The heather has been remarkably 
fine this year, although in some parts, as in the neighbourhood of 
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Strathspey, there are complaints that the drought in eariy 
summer prevented the flowers from secreting the ordinary 
amount of the nectar, which is the honey ; but though the heather 
has been so good, the weather in the important month of August 
vas so bad that overa large portion of the hill-country of Scotland 
bees are said to have gone out no more 
chan five times during the whole month. 
This failure of the Scottish heather 
oney harvest may possibly be in the 
ature of an ill wind which will blow 
vod to the bee - keepers of less 
rtherly regions where the heather 
accessible, for it is natural to think 
at they will be able to put their 
rices higher for the heather honey 
1 consequence; but it is not good 
vs for those who wish to buy it. 


Two TypicaL SHIRES. 


Few. things can be more gratifying 
» a breeder of any sort of stock than 
‘o watch the growth and_ steady 
mprovement of young stock of his 
wn breeding. Still greater must be 
ihe pleasure when, after perhaps many 
disappointments and many endeavours 
n which neither money nor care has 
een spared, the breeder sees _ his 
yndest hopes and anticipations realised, 
nd finds by the verdict of the judges 
nat the youngster which was considered 
t home to be a_ good one bids 
air to become a champion among 
hampions. There are few more 
enthusiastic breeders of Shire horses 
than Mr. Leopold Salomons of Norbury 
Park, and he has shown to what an 
extent skilful care and supervision can 
overcome natural difficulties, for the 
district in which his stud is situated 
by no means the most suitable for 
e rearing of Shire horses, and yet 
perhaps more than their proper share of show-ring honours has 
fallen to animals bred and reared at Norbury Park. Early in the 
present year we gave a somewhat detailed account of Mr. Salomons’ 
stud of Shire horses, and in so doing made especial mention 
ot a couple of colts, a two year old and a yearling, as being 
animals of exceptional promise. Since those lines were written, 
both of these youngsters have faced ‘the ordeal of the show-ring 
on more than one occasion, with a 
result of which Mr. Salomons —as 
might any other breeder, for the 
matter of that—has every reason to 
feel justly proud. It is with pleasure 
that we now give pictures of these 
well-bred young Shire horses, together 
with a short account of their breeding 
and performances in the show-ring. 
These pictures cannot fail to be of 
interest not only to breeders of this 
class of horse, but to the general 
public, inasmuch as they clearly 
show the development of the most 
characteristic traits of the true Shire 
horse, already indicated in these colts. 
Norbury Wizard (22,630) is a well- 
coloured bay colt foaled in 1903, by 
Desford Combination (17,934) out of 
Desford Witch (28,294), by Moulton 
Skipper (11,902), He is a_verv 
weighty colt; he stands on short true 
limbs, the lines on top of his back 
and quarters are exceptionally good, 
and his head is full of Shire character 
and expression. He has plenty of 
bone, good feet, and plenty of ‘‘ feather.” 
His shoulders are well placed, and, 
‘aking him all round, he may be 
described as an evenly-balanced, well- 
shaped colt. After being placed ninth 
in the London show this year, he was 
first in the class for all ages at 
Reigate, first at Bournemouth, and 
first at Tunbridge Wells. It is a very 
safe prophecy that, if he goes on well 
during the winter months, still higher honours are in store for 
him next year, 
His stable companion is Norbury Menestrel (Vol. 27), a bay 
yearling colt, foaled in 1904, by Birdsall Menestrel (19,337) out 
of Childwick Youno (35.375), by Childwick Majestic (17,254). 
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At the London show he was placed fourth and awarded the 
breeders’ prize. Going on to the Oxfordshire show, he was 
awarded the second prize in his class. His next attempt 
was at Reigate, where the judges awarded him the first 
prize; and the first and the championship against ail ages 





NORBURY WIZARD. 


fell to his lot at the Royal Counties’ show, which was held 
at Bournemouth. At the Royal Agricultural Show (Park 
Royal) he went back a step, and was placed second, but 
recovered his position at Tunbridge Wells, where once again he 
received the first prize. The chief characteristics of this colt are 
the power and symmetry of his back and loins, his well-placed 


shoulders, and excellent ‘‘carriage.” His head and neck are 





NORBURY MENESTREL. 


also remarkably well set on, and both his forearms and s¢ 
thighs are muscular and well developed. Plenty of bone, short 
cannon bones, well-shaped feet, and the proper amount 

‘‘ feather” complete the description ofa yearling Shire colt of quite 
exceptional promise. It will be noticed that both of tnese colts 
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are bay in colour. According to some of the old writers this is 
the best of all colours for a Shire horse, and is supposed to come 
from the mixture of North African blood in the “* Great Horse”’ 
or war horse, considered by some authorities (with whom the 
writer is by no means in agreement on this subject) to have been 
the progenitor of the Shire horse of to-day. 


4A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


LEXANDER INNES SHAND bears a name that long 
has been known in those confines of journalism 
where it comes into touch with literature. It carries 
us a long way back to reflect that he was a con- 
tributor to the Saturday Review at the time when it 

was edited by Douglas Cooke, and the book before us, Days of 
the Past: A Medley of Memories (Constable), deals with shreds 
and patches of the interval between then and now. 
Mr. Shand owed his introduction to Cooke to one who has 
many a kindly and generous deed Jaid to his account, viz., Leslie 
Stephen. He seems to have had a very kindly feeling for those 
who came from the Scottish capital—it was to him that Robert 
Louis Stevenson owed his first introduction to letters, and, of 
course, his friendship with the late Mr. W. E. Henley arose 
out of the stay of the latter in Edinburgh Infirmary. Mr. 
Shand gives us a curious picture of an editorial sanctum in the 
Sixties : 





** Faded daguerrotypes and primitive photographs hung round the inner 
room in the Albany, formed an interesting historical gallery of notcrieties. 
For Beresford Hope, who launched the brilliantly-successful venture, was 
lavish of money and could well afford it. The editing was sumptuously done. 
Editorial and business departments were sundered by the distance between the 
Albany and the Strand. In the Albany the editcr was supposed to sit 
enthroned from II a.m. to 5 p.m. There the articles were arranged in cosy 
talk. Ushered into Mr. Cooke’s sanctum, in some fear and trembling, I found 
a man in striking contrast to his surroundings. Nothing could be more 
suitably luxurious than the fittings of the room, with its Turkish carpets, its 
massive furnishing, and the usual literary litter of an editor’s den. Cooke 
wore a long, loose rough coat, something between a shooting-jacket and a 
dressing-gown, and a slippered foot stretched out on a cushioned leg-rest was 
suggestive of gout, The veteran was then in decay, and drawing near to his 
end, but the old fire flickered up when he began to talk, flashing out from 
beneath his shaggy eyebrows. I had heard him talked of as a terror, but 
nothing could be kinder than his reception. Had I been Lord Robert Cecil, 
Harcourt, Stephen, or Venables he could not have discussed proposals more 
respectfuily.” 


Cooke was somewhat addicted to the use of language that could 
hardly be called Parliamentary, but concerning this, Mr. Innes 
Shand is discreetly silent. Indeed, his pages may be searched 
in vain for anything in the shape of revelation; they consist 
simply of a number of literary essays that bear some marks of 
having been contributed to periodical~publications, although 
there is no intimation given to that effect. 

As may be imagined, Mr. Shand skims a little over the surface 
of things. We have many perplexing references to the illustrious 
names of the past, but the picture is never very intimate. The 
following, for example, is a short account of George Meredith in 
his young days we could well have wished longer and more 
poignant: 


** Shortly afterwards I took a house at Leatherhead, within an easy stroll 
of Burford Bridge, and many a pleasant walk we had afterwards in the 
grounds of Norbury Park, sacred to memories of Fanny Burney, and in the 
adjacent lanes of the rich Surrey woodlands, Since then his rare genius 
has come slowly to be recognised; after a tantalising and disheartening 
struggle he has scaled the heights of the literary Pisgah, and had the 
fortune, in the fulness of years, to descend into the Land of Promise. He 
has taken foremcst rank as an English classic, but happily he survives and no 
more can be said.” 


It may be worthy of note that the editor whom this veteran 
contributor considered to have been the ablest of his time was 
Thaddeus Delane of The Times. He repeats John Blackwood’s 
story of the appointment : 


** The youths were living together in St. James’s Square. One morning 
Delane burst into their room, exclaiming, ‘By God, John, what do you think 
has happened? I am editor of Zhe /imes.? Forthwith he buckled to the 
arduous task, and from the first Printing House Square acknowledged the 
master.’ : 


He places Frederick Greenwood as a good second, but some 
who are equally entitled to be heard would be inclined to 
reverse the judgment. There are in the volume many pleasant 
sketches of Principal Tulloch, General Hamley, and John Black- 
wood himself, and of many others whose names figured promi- 
nently before the eyes of the last generation. Among these we 
may select a little pen-and-ink sketch of Blackmore, the author 
of * Lorna Doone” : 


“* He got into the train at Clapham, appositely equipped with a superb 
bouquet of hothouse flowers as an offering to his hostess. Plain to simplicity 
in dress, and somewhat stolid of aspect, the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ was 
not the man I had expected to see. I had corresponded with him before 
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as to a critique of mine upon his semi-savage parsons of the ‘ Maid of 
Sker.? I found him as unaffected in manner as in costume.” 


But to our readers perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the book is that devoted to the rural revolution. Of what has 
taken place in England during the last forty or fiftv years there 
have been many to tell. Concerning Scotland less has been 
said, and the review which Mr. Innes Shand gives of the changes 
in agriculture and rural life forms one of the most charming 
chapters of his bock. Those who are interested in shortiorns 
will read with delight the foliowing account of the sales that used 
to be held at Sittyton, and of the men who attended them. 


‘““The most famous of all was Amos Cruickshank of Sittyton, the 
Qaaker, who had grudged no money in purchases, and had brought his ierd 
of shorthorns almost to perfection. He rented two of the best f rms 
from a cousin of mine. His steading was within half a mile of 
the house where from my nursery days I had always found a hime. 
His annual sales of bull calves drew admiring purchasers from all 
Scotland, from England, and the Colonies. The sale began wi!) a 
parade of the superb fathers of the herd. The mansion overflowed «ith 
guests from the county, who came in vehicles of every kind, and their h: :ses 
found shelter in byres, the stabling of the home-farm, or anywhere.  !‘he 
sale was preceded by an early dinner at the farm. But the Quaker, who wis a 
temperance man, stuck to his principles, and, contrary to the univ sal 
practice in the county, gave the visitors nothing stronger than indifferent b ver. 
On one of those ogcasions he was scandalised when one of the gentle sen 
from the house brought up half-a-dozen of port and as many of champ» ‘ne 
for his own immediate circle. Yet though the bidders came to the scr.tch 
unprimed, the bidding was none the less spirited, and the pick of the ca ves 
fetched what were then considered inordinate prices.” 


Mr. Innes Shand has much that is amusing to say on ihe 
housing question as it affected the Northern part of the island. 
The Scot, it is almost needless to remark, has been less careful 
of his housing than the average Englishman. Labouring people 
for centuries were perfectly contented with such an “ auld c.ay 
biggin’’ as that which housed the poet Robert Barns in his day. 
The following account of an “ orra’’ man at his steading is jot 
only amusing in itself, but is a good illustration of the state of 
affairs that prevailed until well on in the seventies : 


‘* He used to drive cattle in a flowing, flowered dressing-gown, which 
had been passed on to him, and he only shaved his grey beard at lon: 
intervals. One of my earliest recollections is seeing him biting off the tails 
of a litter of terrier puppies in the courtyard. He was a philosopher in his 
own way, and with the free rin of the servants’ hall and butler’s pantry, he 
took life easily. He never complained. Once when the landlord paid a 
morning visit, he splashed from the drainage outside the door into a pulidle 
within where some ducklings were disporting themselves, and the wet wa: 
dripping over him from the blackened rafters. ‘Why, John!’ was the 
exclamation, ‘ycu are in a terrible state here, we must have your roof over- 
hauled.’ ‘Ay, it’s lettin’ in some water,’ was the quiet reply, ‘but it’s gey 
thick, and there are but antrim drops, and the wife and I do weel eneuch in 
the bed under our auld umbrella ’” 


In the youth of our author the tenants of an estate were 
‘“‘thirled”’ to the landlord’s mill; that is to say, they were 
obliged to bring all their corn there to be ground at a fixed rate. 
The complaint, it may be added, was that the fixed rate wasa 
minimum. From the poorer class of tenants who brought the 
produce of a croft to be ground ‘‘ muttar”’ or “ multure” was “a 
nievefu’ of meal,” and the miller used to translate this in liberal 
terms. Mr. Innes Shand gives a very pretty picture of the 
mill of his boyhood : 


‘*The old mill was a favourite resort of us boys. We used to revel in 
the smeil of the fresh meal, descending in cascades, groping in it, wrist-deep, 
and devouring it, too, by handfuls. Then there was the deep miil-lade under 
the great moss-grown wheel, with the speckled trout shooting into darksome 
crevices, and within gunshot was the sedgy dam, shrouded with dark willow 
and alder, haunted by mallards, teals, and waterhen.” 


It is recorded that at a funeral in Scotland a visitor from 
the South once exclaimed, “Jolly boys! jolly boys!” and ‘a 
Scottish funeral is as good as an English wedding”; and the 
account here given thoroughly bears out that version. Mr. 
Shand refers to the days of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, who set 
the example of drinking so deep at his mother’s funeral that 
when the procession reached the kirk it was found the corps 
had been forgotten. Among the better classes, living was, 02 
the whole, lavish rather than refined. As Mr. Shand says, ther 
was no “‘finikin carving at the side table”; the board groaned 
under ‘such trifles as pairs of goslings and turkey poults for sid 
dishes.” But it was at wedding or funeral feasts that the peop! 
ielt bound to surpass themselves. ‘I have seen,” says Mr. Shanc, 
‘‘one venerable retainer, a beloved friend of my own, nerving 
himself manfully for his onerous duties at a funeral luncheon 
filling the glasses indefatigably, whispering recommendation: 
of choice dishes into the ears of his numerous acquaintances 
and then breaking down in sobs and retiring to the pantry till b 
had pulled himself together to resume his painful task. Wher 
the guests were gone he took to bed, and only got out of it to b 
retired on a pension.” 

We have not been able to cover the whole of the groun 
taken up by Mr. Innes Shand in his entertaining volume; bu 
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whoever wishes to explore it for himself will find much that is 
intcresting, and was well worth recording, in thisexcellent observer's 
account of the changes which have taken place not only in the 
country, but in London and Edinburgh, in Scottish Ecclesias- 
ticism, in military affairs, in sport, and, we need scarcely say, 
also in regard to coaching. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINESE METHODS OF FISHING AND SNARING. 
{To rHEeE Epiror oF ‘**Country LIFE.” ] 
Sip —In reply to your correspondent ‘*G. M. G.,” my father has in his 
pos ssion a two-volume work, entitled ‘‘The Universal Traveller,” by 
Mr. Salmon, dated London, 1762, and illustrated by numerous quaint wood- 
cut) Two of these are, line for line, identical with those sent by ‘*G. M. G.,” 
exc oting that ours are drawn ‘‘the other way round,” and have been 
nar) wed by about a sixth, in order to fit side by side on half the folio. It 
wo:.i seem that both Mr. Salmon and Mr. Moore took their illustrations 
fro. some old print of earlier date than 1762. I can find in Salmon’s text 
no. ‘Jusion to the pictures, but at the very top of each woodcut, in a scroll, 
the. are a few words of explanation which do not appear in ‘*G, M. G.’s” 
ill, rations. They are as follows: (1) ‘‘ Way of taking wild ducks by men 
go: g into ye Water with their Heads in ye Shells of large Gourds, with 
iv s to see and breathe through”; (2) ‘‘ Way of Catching Fish by Boards 
jay ann’d with white varnish, which ye Fish mistaking by Moonlight for 
W. er, leap on and are taken.” In my opinion, the fish story reads—well, 


rat. er like a fish story; but in the snaring picture I am not sure whether the 
ari -t in the picture did not mean the two birds on the bank to represent 
de oys, as also the bird swimming so complacently nearest the boat. 1 
no' ce the man near him is making no attempt at capture, and I think it 
hig aly probable that the old Chinese were familiar with the use of decoys, — 


Rk. ‘WV. JOHNSON. 


[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 

Si:.—In reply to your correspondent ‘*G. M. G.” as to the method of 
catching fish in China, depicted in the second figure in his letter, the following 
wil! throw some light on the subject. When in Foochow (Fokien Province, 
South China) I noticed among the fishing-boats at the mouth of the river 
some that had sloping boards on either side, from the gunwale to the surface 
of the water. These boards were painted white. I was told the boats were 
used to catch a certain kind of fish that would not take a bait. A man 
paddled the boat gently along on moonlight nights, and the fish, attracted by 
the glistening white boards, jumped into the boat. I may add that on one 
occasion, when working up to some ducks by moonlight in a small native 
boat, painted white, a long, narrow, silvery fish jumped on board and was 
secured. I was told it was the kind caught in the boats above described. I 
fancy the artist has drawn a litle on his imagination, and that the sport is 
seldom quite as good as he depicts it.—C. B. Rickerr, Upton House, 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


(To THE EpircrR or ‘*‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sin.—In answer to ‘*G. M. G.,” I believe I can explain the sketch of the 
Chinese leaping fish in your issue of September 30th. I have recently com- 
manded one of the British gunboats patrolling the Si Kiang and the Chu 
Kiang, the West River and the Pearl River, or, as it is erroneously called, 
the Canton River and the Canton delta. The boat shown is very seldom 
use’, but a long, shallow net is rigged up close in under the bank and 
generaliv under the light trees overhanging the river. No bait is placed in 
the nets. The nets vary in size, but a fair average may be taken as being 
12ft. long and 4ft. or 5ft. broad. In all cases they are about 6in. to 8in, 
deep. The nets are siung between small bamboos and form a tray, the 
upper part being rather larger than the lower. You will often see six or 
eight of these nets close together, almost touching, in a single line running 
down stream. They are never moored two together broadside on, always in 
single line. The nets stand about qin. out of water. I was, like ‘*G. M. G.,” 
often puzzied at first about the bait, but soon came to the conclusion the 
fish simply rise for the myriads of small flies and in-ects under the trees, 
which are mostly of the feather bamboo or willow variety. These nets 
remain as a rule unwatched, and are emptied three or four times a day. 
They are seldom seen in the winter months—December, January, and 
February—when the current is very slow and insect life disappears. In the 
upper parts of the river the fishermen live almost entirely on their catch, 
selling only a part of it for rice. In the first forty miles of the river and in 
the delta the fish when caught are put alive into the well of a very swift 
sailing boat. Six or eight holes, each about an inch across, are made in the 
hull of the boat on each side, and one of the crew sits on a stool and with 
his feet works a bamboo float water-mill, which continually circulates the 
water and keeps the fish fresh until their arrival at Canton.—PAUL AGNEW 
(Lieutenant, R.N.), Chatham. 
VIPERS SWALLOWING THEIR YOUNG, 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘f CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

Six,—One would have thought that the meaning of the word ovoviviparous 
was known to most people of the present day, but your correspondent (M. 
L. Peters) seems to take it as granted that, because he found living young in 
the body of a viper, these same young must have been swallowed. His 
idca is entirely erroneous. He might just as well argue that because a 
mimmal on the point of giving birth being opened the young dropped 
ov! alive, the mother must have swallowed them. If he had properly 
1i-sected out the young he would -have found that they were not confined in 
the stomach proper, which, as everyone knows, has direct communication with 
the mouth. Vipers, like a few other creatures, lay their eggs within themselves, 
these hatch within the mother, and are extraded afterwards perfectly formed, 
hence the term ‘‘ ovoviviparous.” The receptacle within which the eggs hatch 
hes no such communication with the mouth, the exit being as with most other 
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living creatures. Your correspondent simply found a viper carrying its young 
before extrusion and slashed open the abdomen (not the stomach), hence the 
escape of the latter.—W. B. WesstTeER, Binfield, Berks. 





{To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1rR,—I was much interested in the letter of your correspondent in last week’s 
issue of CounTRY LIFE on the above subject. Whilst surveying in Devon- 
shire some years ago, I was climbing over a hedge, and in the middle of the 
gap was the stump of a tree which had been felled a few days previously. I 
was just on the point of placing my hand on the stump, which was from 2ft, 
to 3ft. in height, when I suddenly noticed a large viper coiled up on the top 
of it basking in the sun. I chopped it into bits with a small spade I 
happened to be carrying, and was surprised to find that the body contained 
several young vipers about 6in. or 8in. in length,—W. F. TREwIn. 


GOLDFISH AND FROST. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”} 
S1rR,—On this subject, referred to in your issue of September 23rd, may [ be 
allowed to relate my experience? I have a small, cement-lined pond, not 
more than 16in. to 18in. in depth, and in this I have kept and bred goldfish 
for three and a-half years, with no ill-result from frost. I have usually kept 
it covered with matting during hard frosts, on account of some delicate water- 
lilies, but it has several times been frozen over when the matting was by 
accident left off, and I had the ice broken up to admit air to the fish, who 
were hibernating among the water-lilies. The young ones do not turn gold 
forsome time, those that were born in July, 1902, still being half black, and 
not yet full grown, Of ten that were born that year only three survived, the 
parents having eaten five and two having died in the summer of 1903. Since that 
they have tred every year, and, though I fave tried separating them for four 
months (as the Chinese do), the parents generally eat some.—O. M. R., East 
Devon. 


[To ruk Eprrox oF ** CouNrTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am sure that goldfish will survive a winter in a cement-lined tank, as I 
have kept them for several years in one. I have always fed them liberally, 
but in winter I have put a drain-pipe into the tank, an earthenware one, ot 
which they have taken advantage, and I have never lost one duming the 
winter, although the tank has been frozen over. As regards the young fish 
not becoming golden, I think it is merely a matter of time and climate, as I 
bought some goldfish, about 3in. or 4in. in length, at Covent Garden, that 
were still brown, and was told that they would neverturn, I kept them in an 
aquarium, and by degrees they all became golden.—J. E. E. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CROOK. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I was much interested to read the article on shepherds’ crooks in 
your issue of September gth. Perhaps the author could kindly inform me if 
the English crooks ever have a little spud or spade on the other end of the 
handle from the crook? I ask because I remember when a voy in Germany in 
1874 seeing a shepnerd who was grazing his flock of sheep on the wide 
grassy borders of a country road use the end of the crook, which was shod with a 
spud,” to throw bits of turf at straying sheep. There were no fences or walis 
at the roadsides, so when a sheep strayed into a field the shepherd dug up a 
bit of the sod, and, using the crook handle as a ‘‘ throwing stick,” threw it 
at the offending wether, usually with excellent aim. It is (to me) a curious 
coincidence that, as if to confirm my remembrance, the pictures in the same 
issue (September gth), in the article ‘‘ The Herdsman,” show the shepherds 
using crooks shod with a little spade. You can best see this in the first 
picture. The pictures I allude to are on page 335 from the old missal. It 
struck me you or the author of the article might be interested to note th- 
survival of an old custom or implement, at any rate in Germany.—CHARLES 
K. RoGEkrs. 

{Our contributor dealt rather with the shepherd’s crook as used in moder) 
times in England, and every one of the small collection of crooks on which 
his notes were based was made in one particular district of England, the 
south of Wiltshire. Most pecple, however, who delight in the objects of the 
country life will welcome our correspondent’s interesting communication as 
giving an insight into the archeology of this important implement of the 
shepherd’s craft. We have no knowledge of the spud being used nowadays 
in this country as part of the crook for the purpose which Mr. Rogers 
describes, and it may be doubted whether it has ever been so employed. 
That amazing creature, the English sheepdog, has probably always been foun‘! 
more than sufficient for restraining erring sheep. Nor does a somewhat limited 
acquaintance with English manuscripts enable us to pronounce as to the 
existence of any early English examples of such crooks. In French manuscripts, 
however, as will be shown later, representations of them are not uncommon. 
What is probably one of the earliest pictures of an English shepherd’s crook 
occurs in Cotton MS. Nero c. iv., and shows David as a shepherd lad holding 
an implement shaped rather like a modern hockey-stick, which may be a rude 
drawing of a crook, but is more probably a club. The shepherds in the 
miniatures in the Luttrell Psalter held formidable weapons, which were 
undoubtedly clubs, or at least stout sticks with serviceable knobs at the 
end. Among the wonderful illuminated French Books of Hours of the 
fifteenth century in the Reid Bequest at the South Kensington Museum 
there are several pictures of shepherds with these clubs. Two of tlose 
manuscripts show shepherds holding long staffs with neither knob, 
crook, nor spud, and in one (No. 14), which belongs to the second half of the 
fifteenth century, the shepherds carry very long, slender sticks, with crooks at 
one end and spuds at the other. In yet another (No. 15), from French 
Flanders, which is dated 1470, the shepherds are drawn with short crooks 
which have no spuds, of about the same length and of the same shape as 
those figured in the missal of which an illustration was given in COUNTRY 
LIFE of September gth. It is a little curious that in all these cases in which 
the spud-crook is represented the crook part is downwards. The shepherd of 
to-day is always careful to keep the crook part off the ground.—Eb. } 





GNAT COLUMNS. 

[To rue Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. C. J. Cornish’s interesting letter in your issue of 
September 2nd, these columns of midges are quite a common sight almost 
any day throughout the summer, getting commoner, perhaps, as autumn draws 
on. They are compose] of one or other of several species of the true midge, 
some of the larger of which are popularly called harlequin flies, a family 
which embraces a vast number of species—something like 130 being natives 
of Britainalone—and whose 
earlier stages are passed in 
the form of blood-worms, 
familiar to almost everyone, 
and to be found abundantly 
in nearly every pool of 
stagnant water, including 
our rain - water barrels. 
They have received the 
family name of Chirono- 
mus, a word of Greek 
origin signifying ‘‘one 
who waves the hands,” 
from the peculiar habit 
they possess of standing, 
when at rest, upon four of 
their six legs only, the 
front pair not resting upon 
the ground, but being con- 
stantly moved to and fro 
in front of the insect. In 
this habit they differ curi- 
ously from the closely- 
allied gnats or mosquitos, 
who rest upon their two 
front pairs of legs and keep 
the hindmost pair raised 
up. The mosquito further 
differs from the milge in 
having the vein or rib along 
the front margin of the 
wing continued right round 
the hinder margin also, 
while it ceases in the midge 
near the tip of the wing. 
These dancing cclumns are A SIL\'ERY 
largely composed of males 
only, which always seem to predominate enormously over the opposite 
sex, so much so that out of 4,300 of the flies captured and examined at 
one time only twenty-two were found to be females. The males are 
distinguished from their partners in having beautifully-plumed antenne, 
which are supposed to act as receivers and emitters of soand waves, and hence to 
be an important means of guiding the sexes to one another, It has been found 
by experiment that certain of what we may here call the webs of these feathered 
feelers are set into active vibration when certain notes are struck upon a 
tuning-fork. Very often their dances are performed upon the sunny, or 
sheltered, side of a tree or plantation, and at all sorts of altitudes, depending 
chiefly, probably, upon the weather. Frequently the columns will be found not 
many feet above the ground, but when they rise above the level of the trees— 
which they often do toeven much grater heights than observed by Mr. Cornish — 
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love of the thing and natural exuberance of spirit, more than from any other 
motive, for though the gatherings do result in some marriages, the disparity 
of the sexes is, as already stated, so great that it is not possible for many 
matches to be arranged, Now and again a happy pair may be seen to 
separate from the crowd and descend to the ground, or to hide themselves 
in some of the numerous ‘ sitting-out places” afforded by the branches of the 
trees; but the courtship is of short duration, and while the male hurries back 
to the ball, the female flies off to make arrangements for those more 
important matters which 
pertain to her sex.— 
LICHEN GREY, 





PHOTOGRAPHY O 
MOVING WAIE 
(To THE Eprror 
Sir,—After reading the 
interesting and thorou-hly 
comprehensive article ina 
recent number of Coun pry 
LIFE, which deals wit!. the 
difficulty of water photo. 
graphy, I have been 
tempted to exhibit the 
photographs which accom. 
pany this letter. BP ing 
fully alive to the imp ssi 
bility of doing adec::ate 
justice with a camera to 
of the scenes thus i 
trated, I can merely tevder 
thanks tothe writer of‘ The 
Photegraphy of Moving 
Water” for the able masner 
in which he expounds the 
difficulties confronting the 
amateur photograph er, 
These illustrations merely 
represent the futile efforts 
of one who is himself an 
absolute tyro with the 
camera, but who has never 
been without this com. 
panion during his sport- 
ing trips in many lands. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that certain of the effects hereby attained may 
demonstrate the fact that fairly good results may be obtained even by an 
amateur who has never received a lesson in the elementary principles of 
photegraphy, as in the present instance. Moreover, the camera used was 
only an ordinary Kodak with films, and no special lens or other appliances, 
There is a subtie charm in watching rippling waters—a charm such as we 
experience in the fascination of falling snowflakes. No matter how long 
nor how often we regard them, the endless varieties of shape and form 
assumed by both constitute a ceaseless, ever-changing object of interest. 
When gazing on some of the gigantic falls in Africa or America we are 
struck by the insignificance of that mighty atom man, when compared with 
Nature’s handicraft. Or standing beside lone waters which spring far above 
from glaciers towering aloft, where they wind like snow-clad snakes, and 
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A FOAMING CATARACT, 


it is supposed to indicate a dry atmosphere and settled weather, and hence 
the belief (no doubt well founded) that when swallows fly high there is little 
fear of rain; for the birds follow the midges to prey upon them, and are 
easily visible to our eyes long after the insects have disappeared from view. 
Owing to the nature of their flight—a constant up-and-down motion being 
kept up by each individual—every swarm of midges has a tendency towards 
columnar form, though some species appear to assume this formation more 


than others. The males seem to keep up these dances from pure 


are lost to view in the distant unknown mountain fastnesses. Here, as t 
waters tumbling in glorious cascades leap and roar, hurling themsely 
against giant rocks and assuming countless weird shapes, which scintilla’ 
with wondrous colours, we realise how futile is even the greatest artis 
brush, or the most perfect camera, truthfully to portray such scenes. Howes 
true may be the reproduction by the skill of man, we miss the wild caden 
of waters, and imagination fails to supply the versatile characteristics of 
moving picture which art endeavours to denict.—C. IE. RADCLYFFE. 
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